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administration. 
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tural school, and the best method of presenting both the new 
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The New Conasition of the Rural School 
Problem* 


Wiii1am B. Asprnwatt, 


Principat State Normat Scxuoor, Worcester. 


Summum > TT A TEV ER may have been expected of the schools 
in times past, it is now believed that they must be 

W so closely in touch with the life and activities 
about them that they will prepare for a ready ad- 

mimmone jUstment to those elements of the environment that 
' are of value in modern life. It is the actual busi- 


ness of living, therefore, that is of direct concern 
mmm + the rural schools, and it is the business of living 
in the country that is of first importance. What should the coun- 
try boy know and be able to do in order that he may become most 
efficient and most useful as a member of his own community? 
How shall a country girl be educated so that she may be able 
to adjust herself to those elements of her environment that will 
be of greatest concern in her life? The problem of the rural 
school is, then, determined by this statement of its aim, and the 
solution of the problem is concerned with the ways and means 
of realizing the aim, or in other words, consists of gaining the 
knowledge that is suitable, the training of the human powers and 
the development of skill in using them, the appreciation of the 
values of life and the moral standards demanded by the condi- 
tions of the environment. 

Out of the maze of educational discussion so plentiful during 
the past decade or more, there is emerging with ever increasing 
clearness the truth that the value of a study or a principle lies 
in the answer to the question “does it work?’ It has long been 


* This number of Education reproduces the principal addresses given at 
the Fifth Annual Conference on Rural Education, held at the State Nor- 
mal School, Worcester, Mass., in March. 
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a truism that a mechanical device or scientific theory has no ac- 
ceptance until it performs successfully the function for which it 
was made. But in educational work it has not always been 
so readily seen that a like rule holds true. Although the product of 
the rural schools has been plainly unsatisfactory and the knowl- 
edge obtainable in them has had little functioning value in fit- 
ting the boys and girls to be efficient men and women, ready and 
able to take up the duties and responsibiljties of their own com- 
munities, nevertheless the same type of schools and the same 
type of studies have too often persisted. Only comparatively re- 
cently has it been asked, “what do these boys and girls need to 
know after they leave school?” and with the answer in mind has 
it been determined if the school provides this knowledge. But 
this is a part of the problem of the rural school. Good teaching 
is essential, of course. Better supervision is necessary. But 
first of all the reorganization of the course of study is imperative, 
eliminating much that is irrelevant and non-functioning, incorpo- 
rating new studies that will make for efficiency in modern rural 
life, and enriching all the work in terms of the activities for 
which the boys and girls are to be trained. Knowledge that is 
interpretive of the environment, knowledge that is personal and 
useful, knowledge that is a natural outgrowth of home and farm 
and village activities and leads to a better performance of them, 
knowledge that inspires the boys and girls with the joy of living in 
the country, knowledge that demonstrates the fact that intellec- 
tual growth, true culture, and social enjoyment are eminently 
possible in country life, in agriculture and other rural pursuits,— 
this is the kind of knowledge that the rural school must supply 
if it would perform its true function in providing for modern 
needs. 
~~ It has been charged against the country school that it has drawn 
too much of its substance from sources foreign to the needs and 
activities of its environment, and that it has failed to keep pace 
with the development in agricultural life. Stocks and bonds and 
cube root have monopolized the time and efforts of teachers and 
pupils when they might have been gaining more inspiration and 
profit from the study of farm problems, agriculture and dairy 
measures, and examples dealing with marketing and spraying 
and cooking. Instead of investigating the phenomena of geology 
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and astronomy, the Babcock milk tester offers a good opportunity 
for practical study and experimentation. Instead of growing 
weary over the history and government of a remote epoch, there 
is a wide field for interesting investigation in the history of the 
local community and state and their institutions and industries 
and in the problems of local rural government. There must, 
moreover, be an understanding of and a harmony with the won- 
ders and beauties of nature if there is to be successful living in 
the country. A spirit of love for nature will forestall the desire 
to vandalize it. An appreciation of animal life and plant life 
will lead to an eagerness to protect them. Beautifying the school 
grounds and the home grounds, cultivating school gardens and 
home gardens, studying about the birds and insects and animals 
and their uses and their harmful traits will give a sympathetic 
understanding of the living phenomena of the environment and 
serve to enrich the content of the school work in a vital and ef- 
fective way. Opportunities almost without number are to be 
found on every side to re-direct the rural school studies into whole- 
some, satisfying lines and as fast as they are turned to account 
they will put new life and new inspiration into the school studies* 
They will give a new meaning and a new influence to the rural 
school. They stand as a challenge to be studied and interpreted 
and used for the greater service and greater happiness of all who 
live in the country. 

There must be skill in doing. The traditional practice of the 
rural schools, as well as other schools, has been to place first and 
often sole importance upon the acquisition of facts and little or 
no provision has been made for the training of skill in applying 
the knowledge gained in the activities of life. But this power of 
doing the thing that has been studied or of using accurately, 
rapidly and easily the facts learned in the various experiences of 
every day is now recognizel|, however, as of vital necessity for 
the proper comprehension of the knowledge and the true appre- 
ciation of its significance. Only by personally performing an 
experiment, or working out a concrete, practical problem in- 
volving the principles in question or constructing an object or 
machine, or in some other way experiencing by actual operation 
the knowledge learned, can pupils be led to understand it and 
value it. No school exercise is so vital as one in which the pupils 
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learn by doing. No lessons make such an appeal to their interest 
and resourcefulness. No part of the school work enters so ef- 
fectively into the formation of habits and the stimulation of effort. 

There must be training in civic responsibility. Citizenship, 
efficient citizenship, an interest in the affairs that concern the 
community, an acquaintance with its resources and needs, a 
training and a character adequate to solve its problems and a 
sense of responsibility for its welfare and betterment—these aims 
will give new significance and new value and new possibilities to 
the country school. ‘They will enable the school to turn out its 
graduates not only equipped to adjust themselves with profit and 
with joy to the life which they are to live, but also awakened to 
the realization of the fact that their own welfare is bound up 
indissolubly with the welfare of the whole community and that 
they have a mutual responsibility in supporting, administering, 
and improving the conditions of life which they all enjoy. 

How the work of the rural school may be re-directed to ac- 
complish these ends, how it may utilize the experiences and inter- 
ests of the pupils in nature study, agriculture and domestic science 
as the basis and medium for instruction in the fundamental school 
subjects, with the results of ultimately promoting community 
betterment, providing intelligent and profitable recreation and 
increasing the active social service of the school and its graduates, 
is in brief the purpose of this conference. 





. 





A Rational Program for Rural Education 


Payson Smitu, Commissioner or EpucaTIon FOR 
MASSACHUSETTS, 


Speaking on this subject, Commissioner Payson Smith spoke im 
part as follows: 


mmc FTE country school is having its days, and, like any 
other phase of education that happens for the time 

T to be prominent, it suffers from the theories of 

= the extremists. After its years of neglect it comes 
— under the notice of the expert. It is being in- 
g vestigated, it is being surveyed, and so, we are 

= afraid, it is straightway to be reported and then 
systematized and then—left alone. Many of these 
expert friends come from a distance both professional and geog- 
raphical, and it sometimes appears the remedies they suggest are 
not practical ones. For example, at a rural-life conference, not 
long ago, the prophecy was made that within a decade our several 
thousand one-room country schools will have been brought to- 
gether into consolidated schools. If the seer of this vision would 
attend the function of the discontinuance of one of these one- 
room schools down in our northeast corner and note the cirewm- 
stances that attend its translation, he might state his prophecy 
in more moderate terms. The fact is that the great majority of 
a generation of country school children must get their education 
in one-room country schools, and probably after consolidation 
has done its best we must still have a place for the one-room 
school. Our plans for making that school a more efficient insti- 
tution ought not to wait upon the fulfillment of the prophecy. 
Again, a gentleraan has been reported by the press as saying that 
university instructors ought to be the teachers of our rural ele- 
mentary schools. We wonder whether he has noted the salary 
schedules of country schools; or perhaps we wonder whether his 
is a naive suggestion for the improvement of university instruc- 
tion by elimination and substitution. Still again there is at 
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present a pronounced emphasis on agricultural aims in rural 
education. 

I know it is popular to say just now that the country school 
and agriculture are inseparably connected and that the welfare 
of the former depends on the extent to which we are able to in- 
troduce the agricultural note as the dominant one in the work 
of the country school. At the risk of violating this fundamental 
tenet in the creed of many rural school reformers, and speaking 
for rural elementary education, I must say that I believe we are 
radically wrong where we attempt to make any elementary 
school, whether in city, village, or country, the sponsor for any 
special trade or occupational education. I must confess that I 
have seen few indications that those who are most vitally inter- 
ested in rural schools desire them to be given over to scientific 
agriculture. Still less have I seen any indication that elemen- 
tary country schools are prepared to undertake or to discharge 
any such function. Least of all does it appear that trade educa- 
tion, however important elsewhere in our scheme, has any busi- 
ness in common schools. What the people who live close to the 
country school most desire and what they have a right to expect 
is that it shall be a thoroughly good common school, teaching in 
a thorough fashion the subjects which are fundamental to the 
acquisition of other education. From this aim rural elementary 
education cannot be diverted without serious danger both to the 
educational welfare of the hundreds of thousands of children 
who must look to it for their school privileges and to the welfare 
of the industry of agriculture itself. To promote the interests 
of agriculture most effectively, we need not so much to have 
agricultural teaching as we do to make available to country youth 
common school opportunities that will be so good that no farmer 
will have to remove from his farm home in order to educate his 
children. This is not to deny the value as incentives of boys’ 
and girls’ agricultural clubs, school gardens, and other means of 
making school life more interesting to country children and of 
opening their eyes more appreciatively to the surroundings in 
which they live. Let us not make the mistake, however, of put- 
ting the relatively unimportant device in the foreground and 
making it appear the aim or absorbing motive of the school. 

One has some difficulty in speaking in moderation of those who 
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are in a measure preventing the sane development of rural edu- 
cation by their advocacy of impossible theories. Not a little 
confusion exists in the minds of many country people as to the 
steps they ought to take for the betterment of their school facili- 
ties. Rural education in éach community and state stands in 
need of an avowed program of progress, a program that will 
recognize in the first place existing deficiencies and will state 
attainable standards. The people need to be told the truth of | 
their schools. The country people who have been told so often 
that by its product the little red schoolhouse has proven its su- 
periority over other schools are the conservative souls who are 
willing to keep it both little and red—or indeed to let it go with- 
out paint altogether on the theory that its efficiency will increase 
in the ratio of its humility. The program must indicate in 
specific terms the needs that must be met if the country school 
is to become as efficient in its place as other schools in their places. 
For example, the one outstanding fact in the present rural school 
situation is that the funds available for its support are inade- 
quate in much greater degree than in other schools. The remedy 
for this—or one remedy—lies in the adoption of a more general 
tax for school support. One does not need to discuss at this late 
day the justice of the principles underlying this more general 
levy. It was recognized when, for the sake of a better social 
state and a higher grade of citizenship, the first tax of any kind 
was levied for public school support. Only those who hold that 
the district, township, or county limit is to mark the bounds of 
a people’s responsibility for the state’s welfare should argue for 
an educational tax assessed and distributed within these respec- 
tive lines. ‘The educational, and hence the civic, material, and 
social welfare of all the people calls for the kind of a school levy 
which will assess wealth and property where they exist, creating 
a schoo] fund for the education of children wherever they may 
live. ri 








How the Curriculum May Better Meet 
Present Day Social Needs 


Abstract from contribution to the discussion on “Vitalizing the 


Rural School Curriculum.” 


By Wituram D. Hurp, Director or tHe Extension SERVICE, 


MassacHvusEeTts AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


gunn se ASSUME that if we were to analyze the elements 
of a curriculum of study which would fit our social 
| and economic needs, we would find one in which 
were taught thrift, industry, respect for law and au- 
thority, right relationships and balances between 
social institutions and economic forces, and one 
which carried with it a good deal of what is called 
cultural training, whatever that rather elusive and 
indefinite thing may be. 

The measure of success of such a curriculum may be found in 
its apparent effects cn the lives of people and of nations, in their 
ability to become self-sustaining, self-respecting citizens, as in- 
dividuals, and collectively, in the stability of the state which is 
made up of them. 

I am aware that many lines of subject matter may be injetted 
into a curriculum of study to meet our social needs. We are 
discussing today Rural Education, and I shall try to confine what 
I have to say quite closely to the field of agriculture . 

The events of the last few weeks and months, the conditionsin 
which our country finds itself in regard to food supply, gives 
one justification for making what might otherwise seem a digres- 
sion from the subject under discussion, but I shall try to show 
before I have finished that there is, or ought to be, a very close 
relationship between a curriculum of study and the every day 
life industries and habits of a people. 

Uniil very recently our country has been at peace with Euro- 
pean nations. In this time of peace and “great” prosperity we 
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have suddenly found ourselves facing a shortage of food, due to 
short crops and increased exportation without thought of what the 
consequences would be to ourselves. Food riots have taken place 
in cities. Strikes, boycotts and disorder have been of common 
occurrence. Speculation and greed are having full sway over 
such necessities as coal, breadstuffs, sugar, ete. Our transporta- 
tion facilities have been practically paralyzed, our farms drained 
of their labor and young men, food prices in some instances are 
even higher than at the time of the civil war and are still rising, 
and we face a season of planting and harvest with little labor, 
a small amount of fertilizer materials, and a diminished supply 
of seeds. We are constantly reminded of the sentiment expressed 
in Kipling’s poem: “A fool there was and his goods he spent.” 

Over the country as a whole the population has shifted until | 
there are less people on farms than in cities. In New England 
there is today 43°7, less land cultivated than was the case fifty 
years ago. This has occurred during a period when many of our 
industrial centers have increased in population 300 to 400%. 
From a nation known to the world as a great exporter of wheat, 
corn, wool, beef, and other staples, statistics show that we have 
become not only less than self-supporting in many of our food 
products, but that we are actually one of the big buyers in the 
world’s markets. 

Our production of wheat per capita dropped from 7.5 bushels 
in 1914 to 4.1 bushels in 1916. Our supply of live stock dropped 
from 2.4 head per capita in 1900 to 1.5 head per capita in 1916. 
Our per capita production of potatoes fell from 4.1 bushels in 1914 
to 2.7 bushels in 1916. 

The yield per acre of corn, wheat, potatoes, hay, cotton, the 
average weight per fleece of wool, and of our other staple crops 
has not appreciably increased since 1870. This is a direct chal- 
lenge to our system of agricu!tural education of the past. 

In purchasing power $1000 placed in a savings bank twenty 
years ago, with compound interest accumulations, would not be 
worth as much in the shops and stores of Worcester today as it was 
in 1897. 

Over the country as a whole, we have been trying to meet an 
ever increasing demand with an ever diminishing supply. 

In our own commouwealth we have been content to allow our- 
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selves to fall into a condition of dependency on outside sources 
for food materials, on distant regions for raw materials for our 
manufactures, and we are at the mercy of an inadequate system 
of transportation for both. 

We have let Massachusetts agriculture decline until we are 
cultivating less than 23% of our land, until we have fewer farms 
than we had in 1900, and at the same time our population has 
grown until we have more than 400 people to the square mile 
(only exceeded by Rhode Island in this country), 92% of whom 
are non-producers of food products. 

We have disregarded our opportunities to produce fruits, vege- 
tables, poultry products, bringing these perishable commodities 
from the Pacific Coast, from Florida, and even from foreign 
countries. We import more than $300,000,000 worth of agricul- 
tural products into this state every year. 

During the fifteen years 1900 to 1915, the number of dairy 
cows in this state decreased from 209,000 to 145,000, or 45%. 
In the same time our population increased 65%. You know the 
story of the present milk situation as well as I do. 

We produce less than one-fifth of the agricultural products which 
we consume. Oan vou imagine what would have happened to 
Massachusetts four days ego if the railroad strike had been de- 
clared? Or if for any reason transportation facilities had been 
put out of commission at New York City, Albany, or at the Hoosac 
Tunnel ? 

The other day when potatoes were selling at $4.25 a bushel in 
Boston, they were selling for $1.95 in England. 

This is not war talk, it’s preparedness for peace talk. <A pro- 
gram looking toward relief from this situation should have been 
started twenty-five years ago in Massachusetts, and throughout the 
country at large. Back of the men in the trenches, back of the 
men in our industries, back of the women and children and the 
men who remain at home, stands food. No matter how much is 
said about military preparedness, naval preparedness, or indus- 
trial preparedness, there is nothing of greater importance than 
agricultural preparedness. Our nation’s security today rests on 
her agriculture. The folly of depending on someone else, per- 
haps some other nation, for food, may be driven home to us pretty 
strongly any day. 
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Governor McCall realized the general lack of foresight and 
training in these fundamental things the other day when he ap- 
pointed the Committee on Public Safety. Among its important 
sub-committees is one on Food Supply and Conservation. This 
committee intends by the use of already existing agencies,—such 
as the club work system, the county farm bureaus, the grange, the 
public school system, and industrial concerns—to stimulate pro- 
duction on farms, so far as staple crops are concerned, gardening 
in back yards, or vacant lots and on land secured by the owners 
of large industrial concerns. Later on a thorough-going campaign 
of education is to be carried out in all parts of the state on the 
value of foods not commonly used, the possibility of substitutes 
in the place of staples selling at inflated prices, the elimination of 
waste,—both in raw materials and in prepared foods—and in 
canning and preserving foods by any of the various methods com- 
monly practiced in the earlier history of this country. All of 
this is to be followed by a thorough study of our storage and mar- 
keting facilities, with special reference to securing better trans- 
portation, fairer rates, and a lessening of the cost of distribution 
of farm products. The farm labor and seed shortage situations 
are to be relieved by committees appointed expressly for this pur- 
pose. 

An organized effort such as this, in which practically all of the 
state-supported and voluntary agencies are to take part, coming 
at a time when every individual, be he rich or poor, is feeling the 
pressure of unbalanced economic conditions, may well receive the 
careful thoughtful support of every citizen who has the future 
welfare of this commonwealth at heart. And every person may 
well pause, too, and consider whether we should not strive to in- 
troduce into our educational system some more effective and effi- 
cient methods whereby the present situation might have been 
averted. 

Perhaps you feel that I have gone far afield from the topic 
assigned for discussion, and that I have launched out on an argu- 
ment for preparedness in our agriculture uncalled for at this 
time. If I have done so, it has been with the hope that I might 
find a proper setting for the presentation of one phase of our 
rural education which in some cases has been developed as a part 
of our school curriculum, and in others as a subject almost ex- 
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traneous to it. I refer to what has been commonly called in the 
past Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work. 


Without discounting the value of vocational training or any 


other sane valuable methods that may be proposed, I can see more 
real relief in this movement from just such situations as I have 
previously described than in any other with which I have come 
in contact. It is at least an offer of something better than what 
we have had in the past. 

There have been many criticisms made of our public school 
system— some just, some unjust. It has been said, and generally 
agreed to I think, that most of the subject matter taught has been 
abstract, unrelated to life, the home, and other interests of the 
child. Methods and subject matter have not resulted either in 
leading in the direction of the farm those in cities who are 
adapted to the farming vocation, or in keeping on the farm those 
brought up on farms and better fitted for this than for other vo- 
eations. The nature study craze, and the wholesale teaching of 
elementary agriculture idea have not accomplished what was ex- 
pected of them except perhaps to lead toward the saner and more 
practical ideas that are now being put into practice. The school, 
except in exceptional instances, still stands as an isolated institu- 
tion, disconnected with the life of the community in which it 
exists. The gulf between the home and the school has not been 
bridged with any span yet proved to be permanent. Boys and 
girls from the farm homes still continue to grow up with an actual 
distaste for farming and rural home life. The past history of the 
attempts made to teach agriculture in our public schools has not 
been flattering. Young people who ought to stay on the farm 
continue to go to the city—and I make no attempt here to put 
forward the theory that all farm born children should be farmers. 
Conditions of soil fertility, financial return from farming, social 
life, methods of marketing,and all-round contentment in rural dis- 
tricts over the country as a whole do not seem to be improving 
very rapidly. 

The junior extension work movement presents these values just 
spoken of. It is a natural outgrowth of the nature study and 
elementary agriculture idea. It it more real, more vital, has an 
element of financial profit in it, the competitive element gives 
zest and interest, agriculture is now taught without being left, 
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as formerly, without effective application. The sole reason for 
developing the club work idea is to teach agriculture, not to pro- 
mote prize contests or to over-emphasize the material side, al- 
thought these may serve a good purpose in reaching desired ends; 
and it is accomplishing in a remarkable degree this purpose. 

With an enrollment in the past of nearly seventy thousand, 
with the school authorities or others interested in the movement 
in three hundred and fifteen towns, with more than sixteen hun- 
dred teachers acting as local organizers, in most instances doing it 
as volunteer work, and with thousands of relatives, neighbors and 
friends much interested in the success of some child, no real esti- 
mate can be made of the effect on the agriculture of our common- 
wealth twenty or thirty years from now, to say nothing of the 
immediate effects of stimulation to do good work on the part of 
the boys and girls themselves who are registered. 

Through organized club work a chance is given to teach agri- 
culture through local application—in this state, mostly at home. 
It is the type of work and education that has been the boast of 
self-made men in the past-—your forefathers and mine. These 
clubs afford the opportunity of giving agricultural instruction 
where trained vocational instructors are not employed. A large 
number of cities and towns have recently put in paid supervisors. 
It is rapidly coming in as a most important factor in our farm 
bureau and county agent system. Already four counties in our 
state have people especially employed to give either full or part 
time to boys’ and girls’ club work. 

The best argument I know for the value of club work as a real 
educator of boys and girls is to be found in the attitude of bankers 
and other business men, usually rather callous to movements of 
this kind. In this state, as in others, they have not been slow to 
see exceptional value in it, have been willing to spend thousands 
of dollars personally to further it, and have heartily endorsed. it 
both privately and in public. 

The work in a small school under right leadership loses: mone 
of its attractiveness, vitality, or value. No school is too small, no 
stock of equipment is too meager to develop this work. 

No boy or girl can carry on a club project lasting four months, 
or a full season, and perform all the necessary duties faithfully 
so that recognition is gained and admission is allowed into the 
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group of successful contestants, without coming in contact with 
and absorbing many things that really educate. He or she cannot 
plow and prepare the soil, or care for poultry, or pigs, or make 
a garment, or bake a loaf of bread, or go through the process of 
canning fruit or vegetables, or practice drainage when necessary, 
or work out the rows in a garden, or select seeds and fertilizers, 
or combat insects and diseases, or clean up the back yard prior 
to gardening operations, or receive the benefits of travel to the 
nation’s capital or to places of interest in this state, without com- 
ing in contact with scientific facts, whether they recognize them 
as such or not, and having lasting impressions made upon them; 
without learning to take bravely discouragements due to climate, 
rain, or other causes; without recognizing the need of co-operative 
relationships; without learning to respect the rights of others; 
and without learning lessons in community work. They will be 
spurred on by the competitive spirit, will be more keen and ob- 
servant, and will find expression of their thoughts in the final 
report which they must render. In club work the boy or girl 
either fails to come through, or else if he does come through it is 
with all the exhilaration of overcoming obstacles and of winning 
something which is much worth while. It’s a real man’s job that 
he has accomplished. 

Organized either as a part of or as an adjunct to our school 
system, clubs in either case connect the school with the home, this 
being the best link that has so far been found. They inject a 
vitalizing element into the school itself. Subjects taught in the 
school become at once associated with real things outside. The 
school becomes a part of the community. Club work activities 
become the feeders for agricultural schools and colleges. 

In this state where the factory and the industrial worker are so 
prominent, club work encourages the owning of land and the es- 
tablishing of homes which may be largely maintained by the pro- 
jects of this same soil. 

The effect of club work on club members must not be lost sight 
of. Boys and girls learn to work, they learn to observe, they 
learn to discriminate, they learn to co-operate, they learn to de- 
scribe what they do, they learn business methods, they learn to 
weigh and balance things according to real values, they are en- 
couraged to read and discuss, they are broadened by their con- 
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tact with others, they develop initiative and judgment, they come 
to the age of eighteen or nineteen able to do something with a 
knowledge of how, and the confidence that they can do it. Club 
work gets hold of boys and girls at the right stage in their develop- 
ment for directing or redirecting their thought. 

Club work is proving to have a great effect on farming and 
homemaking—the two goals to be reached. Corn, potatoes, pig, 
poultry, calf, and other clubs, conducted on scientific principles, 
introduce better farm practices and make for better farming, as 
can be instanced by examples in every state where such work has 
been carried on. 

Canning, garment making, bread making, and other clubs as- 
sociated with home economics, are bringing back into our homes 
almost lost arts. 

The various kinds of clubs carry either to the farm or to the 
home those things which we are condemning our school system 
for leaving out. 

The route back to the farm is paved far better with the subjects 
taken up through the club work than by the way of Greek and 
Latin. 

An element that should not be overlooked is that under our 
present system of organization and supervision all of these values 
may be had with little and in many cases no cost to the local com- 
munity, a fact not to be overlooked in the day of high tax rates 
under which many of our smaller towns are struggling. 

I have not held it up as a panacea, nor offered it as a remedy 
for any of the existing ills in our educational system. It simply 
stands for what it is worth as one movement. 

But in presenting this subject I have been thinking of the boys 
and girls with whom I come in contact, full of the strength, en- 
ergy, enthusiasm, keen of eye, eager to tell of his or her accom- 
plishment, which can only be felt by personal work and actual 
achievement. I am thinking in the terms of the teacher and the 
school superintendent as they act as leaders in the work, of their 
enthusiasm for it and their testimony as to what is brought into 
the school system. I am trying to foresee what the ultimate effect 
of this work will be, when developed further and to the point it 
ought to be, through the co-operation of federal, state, county, 
district and local agencies, on the agricultural industry of this 
country. Our present crisis calls for it—the future needs it. 
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The results are still invisible and intangible, but we all agree, 
I am sure, that work done with the coming generation will count 
most, and it is at least safe to say that boys’ and girls’ agricul- 
tural club work carried on today will be reflected in a new and 
improved farming and home life twenty-five years hence. 

I firmly believe that a properly organized and supervised sys- 
tem of club work, made a part of the regular school curriculum 
if you please, fostered and supported by the school officials, will 
help to educate our young people in real fundamental, useful 
things, will teach them their responsibility as future citizens, and 
-will help greatly to prevent conditions such as we are now facing 
in this country. 

Where are we to find the necessary training of our young people 
in these fundamental things which fit the needs of our social and 
economic orders, if not in the curriculum of our school system ? 


WE Ay. 





Vitalizing School Studies. The Situation in 
One Massachusetts Town 


By Mrs, Era M. Crarx, Member or THE ScHoot ComMITTEE, 


SHEEWSBURY. 
re, BA TH so many persons present who are strangers to 
5 = Worcester, it seems most fitting that I first give } you 
= 
W g a short skete h of the school arrangement in the 
g town I represent, Shrewsbury, that you may have 
FMM, ® Clearer mind picture of the place we occupy in 
2 : the educational system. 
= = Situated just over the Worcester line bordering 
F2nmumcommnne ys 


Lake Quinsigamond, we are a town of about 3000 
inhabitants, $3,300,000 valuation, with 520 pupils in our schools, 
from the kindergarten to the High School. Our school plant con- 
sists of two centre school buildings, one containing High, Gram- 
mar, and Primary schools, the other building with two rooms for 
fourth and fifth, fifth and sixth grades. We have seven district 
schools now, with another in process of building, membership 
ranging from six to one hundred and thirty-five. These schools 
care for but six grades, some but five, the upper grades being con- 
solidated in the Centre. 

While thinking over the subject on which I was asked to speak 
as it applied to our Shrewsbury schools, I have noticed that with 
some of them it applied not at all, with others to a considerable 
degree, with all of them it might be more, so my remarks may 
touch on experience, or hopes and plans for the future as the case 
may be. 

In our High School we have the Commercia! Course, which 
has constantly gained in favor in the Community in a choice of 
courses. For practice work we have had our Commercial stu- 
dents do considerable work for the various Town departments. 
Manual training would have been added had there been available 
room, but our building is already overcrowded so we are handi- 
capped there. As a preliminary step in this direction we have in- 
troduced whittling for boys and sewing for girls in ourCentre Inter. 
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mediate School. The progress and success of this work I cannot 
report on, as it has but just started. 

The school activities in our Centre Plant are not wholly on 
the negative side for when demand for money has arisen, as it 
has this year, for graduation, for a victrola, for pictures, the pu- 
pils were able to meet the situation. The High School, coached 
by their English teacher, gave a play. They made $68. Then the 
Centre Schools combined and for a demonstration of their train- 
ing in music, gave three different operettas on one programme. 
It was a most successful performance, too, which called out the peo- 
ple in numbers large enough to more than fill the Town Hall. Each 
year in connection with the English course, the High School has 
entered into a debate with the High School in the neighboring 
town of Northboro, the trophy being a silver cup. 

I hope to see introduced soon, regular rhetorical exercises and 
for a broadening effect would suggest having a few good speakers 
from the outside now and then, on topics of interest and value to 
both parents and pupils. It would be a great good thing, I fur- 
ther believe, if trips to our various industrial plants were ar- 
ranged that our boys and girls might learn how extensive and 
complex are our manufacturing processes at home. 

Two of our district schools have been most successful in in- 
teresting their communities by means of entertainments so that 
quite a sum of money has been realized in each case not to men- 
tion the new relations formed between the parents and the teach- 
ers and the new place that the schools occupy in these communities. 

With no intention of showing ‘partiality, however, I shall de- 
vote most of the time allotted to me here, in speaking of the work 
done in what is designated as the Lake District, for our work 
here belongs in a class by itself. Tere we have a situation, a 
problem, not equalled I believe, by any town in our county. 
This Lake District is just over the City Line by Lake Quinsiga- 
mond, four miles from the Town Centre, and for most natural 
reasons, there has been little in cominon between these two sec- 
tions of the town. 

Five years ago, we had 54 pupils here. A new room was added, 
at a cost of $4500, which was promptly filled. To-day we have 
here, including the kindergarten, 170 pupils with 9 different 
nationalities represented. Italian, French, Irish, Swede, Ameri- 
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ean, Assyrian, Polish, English, German, with all grades of living, 
from those who own comfortable homes of their own, know the 
use of a sideboard, and can afford a separate bed for the members 
of the family, to those who shelter and care for a family of six 
in one room, maybe a shed, shack, or roof-over cellar at that, 
and living in a most primitive way. We have many- classes of 
labor represented also. How has this come about? Nearness to 
a five cent fare, laxity in building regulations, zeal on the part 
of different land development companies who have persuaded 
families that might become property owners by paying $1.00 
down and 50 cents a week. However this may be, they all came, 
their friends and relatives came, and stayed, and multiplied, and 
are still multiplying so that before long we shall have as many 
pupils in this one district as there are in the rest of the town. 
Can you appreciate the problem presented to the School authori- 
ties by this heterogeneous mass of children clamoring at our 
schoolhouse door, most of whom complete their schooling at 14 
years ¢ 

In the spring of 1915, when Mr. C— returned from the Town 
Meeting he announced that Shrewsbury had appropriated $1000 
for 2 kindergartens, 1 at the Centre and 1 at the Lake. A quiet 
influence had been at work. ‘Where is there room for a kinder- 
garten at the Lake?’ I inquired. “In Fenners Boat house, op- 
posite the White City.” “Of all places!” 

Then, one day in April, there came knocking at my door, a 
young lady, an emissary from our Normal School. She inquired 
most pleasantly if D— were going to the kindergarten and an- 
ticipated my objections by saying that arrangements had been 
made for transportation of the youngsters who lived on the carline 
and that she would guarantee their safe conduct to and from the 
ear. A new era in this Lake Shore-School Community had begun. 

3efore long invitations were received for a Mothers’ meeting 
in the kindergarten room. Not a large number responded, the 
idea was too new, but the seed had been sown. You should hear 
the whole story of the migrations of this courageous kindergartner. 
This young woman, with her flock, travelled from the boathouse 
to a four room bungalow, back to the front room of a cottage, 
and this year the only visible remainder of the kindergarten is 
the teacher for no room could be found. The main school had 
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outgrown its utmost capacity, and our kindergartner, with the 
1st grade pupils, many of whom couldn’t talk English, was bun- 
dled into two rooms of a house next door. In spite of handicaps 
and overwhelming discouragements, this pioneer movement per- 
severed and the kindergarten spirit marched bravely on all this 
time. The Mothers’ meetings came quite regularly, steadily 
growing in favor until the town commenced to hear a good deal 
about the Lake School and its activities and the parents seemed 
to feel a new interest in the school and its work. At two meetings 
quilts were tied and given to a needy family. We had speakers 
who told us how to prepare school lunches, how to bathe and care 
for babies, the meaning and worth of kindergarten work. At one 
meeting the children themselves took part and a few children’s 
stories were told by the teacher with great interest on the part of 
the parents. Two rousing Fathers’ meetings have been held in 
the evening, filling the room to its limit, the first time most of 
those fathers had ever been in their children’s schoolroom. We 
had the Lincoln-Parker moving pictures exhibited at one meeting. 
A social period always follows the programme and all grades of 
society rub elbows, to their mutual advantage, I believe. 

Our three teachers, representing 3 normal schools, have all 
made every effort to promote this community spirit as well as to 
arouse a wholesome interest on the part of the parents, in the 
school. Where some urging to attend was necessary at first, I 
now hear different ones say, “I wasn’t invited.” 

Some of our people do very beautiful handwork and we are 
planning to have a Home exhibit meeting which we hope may 
prove of interest to those outside the Community. 

The Home Visits by the teachers have led to a better under- 
standing, one with another, the poor have been helped with clothes, 
with advice, with sympathy. Many times they have profited by 
the wider experience’ and knowledge of the teachers. For in- 
stance, one little girl, very backward in her work, was thought 
to be lacking in muscular control and suffered from constant falls. 
The teacher made arrangements with a specialist who found the 
child’s eyes to be in a pitiable condition and treatment was given. 
A group of giris, musically inclined, was given lessons on the 
piano for a smail fee by one of the music teachers from the centre. 
One of the most gratifying results has been the development of 
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co-operation on the part of our Centre folks. They have will- 
ingly helped to finance the Boys’ Club, have donated money for 
the maintenance of a sewing school, have provided clothes to be dis- 
tributed, have sewed for us. 

A Girls’ club meets every week and under the guidance of the 
teacher, they sew, knit, play games and learn folk dances. They 
are now enthusiastically planning for a week’s vacation together 
this summer and are earning the money therefor. Can the value 
of this democratic association be overestimated ? 

The Boys’ Club has not been as successful owing to the lack of 
a suitable and permanent leader, but this difficulty has been over- 
come and we are looking for better things for our boys. 

An average of 75 pupils remain for dinner each day. We have 
this problem under control fairly well by requiring the children 
to remain in a certain seat for a period of twenty minutes during 
which time they eat and talk with freedom but without license. 
Hot cocoa is made and served to those who care for it. An elec- 
tric plate has been provided by the School Department. All 
crumbs and papers are removed by the children after lunch. 

We also have a Library Extension Station here in the Lake 
School and each Tuesday afternoon, a lady from the Centre comes 
down to take charge of the distribution. French, Italian and Eng- 
lish books are given out. Its popularity may be judged by the 
number of books given out last year, namely, 1015. 

Last October a night school was started here for the benefit of 
those who wish to learn the English language and for those who 
have been obliged to leave school at fourteen years. One of the 
day school teachers has carried on this work, for which great com- 
mendation should be given; and right here I will state the truth 
that the success of the vitalizing of any school curriculum. neces- 
sitates first the vitalizing of the teacher, and, through her use of 
the curriculum, the vitalizing of a community such as I have 
been describing. 

We have but begun our work, I believe; we have beem retarded 
by overwhelming numbers in inadequate quarters. The citizens 
have been reluctant to believe that this district needs so much 
money for school purposes, but dismay and resentment towards 
the influx to this conservative town of these many foreign ele- 
ments, have happily given way to a broader, more’ tolerant atti- 
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tude and acceptance of the situation, so that this year, it was 
unanimously voted to appropriate $32,000 for a new school build- 
ing to take care of the children in the growing Lake District. 
So, on a two-acre lot at Lake Junction is now being built a six-room, 
one-story California type, stucco-finish schoolhouse with audi- 
torium which can later be used for two classrooms if needed. It is 
modern and commodiotis in every respect. In this new building and 
the two-room building we already have, will be gathered our nine 
nationalities or more, from kindergarten to seventh grade, and 
the process of amalgamation is going to be of interest, I know. 
Just what innovations will he adopted, what adaptations made I 
cannot sav,—they will have to be worked out. Many things, here- 
tofore impossible, can be done. The possibilities are many. 

With the enthusiasm being shown by our teachers, with the 
ever growing appreciation and response on the part of the com- 
munity, such wi'ling co-operation on the part of the town, and 
helpful advice from our Normal! School, the School Department 
will be able, I know, to take care of the peculiar needs of this 
crowd of little children and mold them into more self-reliant, 
better equipped young American citizens. 

How well we succeed, I will leave to you, to judge, for I invite 
you all to visit us next year in our new quarters and observe for 
yourselves the work we are doing. 
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Vitalizing a Rural School Course 


Auten 8. Woopwarpr, CuatkMan OF TUE ScHoort ComMITTER, 
Huprsarpston, Mass. 


sumo Ny snswering this question, several factors, such as 

area and location, population and valuation, and 

i the aim of the elementary school course, need to be 
considered. 


Dede My home town, Hubbardston, is situated in the 
= : central part of Worcester County and contains 
= about 40 square miles, much of the surface rough 
mnnn~.-~ on | hilly. The U. S. Forestry Survey states that 
70% of the area is forest land, and I know by experience that the 
remaining 30% bears a liberal crop of boulders every time it is 
disturbed by the plow. We have excellent railway communica- 
tions with Gardner, Worcester, Boston and Springfield, two lines 
of railway passing through the town. There are four churches— 
two too many—and not less than a dozen other social and fra- 
ternal organizations; in fact, we are over organized. 

Between 1850 and 1910 the loss in population was 752, fall- 
ing from 1825 to 1073. The census of 1915 showed a gain of 
six over the census of 1910, giving us a population of 1079. 
The school population September 1, 1916, was 203, about one 
fourth of them of Finnish and Swedish descent, the remainder 
of English, Irish and French descent. We have a four-room 
school at the Center, two grades in a room, with about 135 pupils, 
50 of them coming from districts where schools have been closed. 
Consolidation is one important factor in vitalizing rural schools, 
though there are some real objections to the plan. We also have 
three one-room schools in various parts of the town, which have 
from 18 to 26 pupils in each school. For high school instruction 
we are sending 28 pupils to Barre, Gardner, Rutland, Temple- 
ton and Worcester. Location of the homes of the pupils and 
means of conveyance are causes of patronizing so many different 
schools. Our pupils in these several schools rank well with the 
home pupils and win their share of the honors. So much for local 
conditions. 
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Our school course is largely cultural in order to meet the en- 
trance requirements of the several high schools which I have 
mentioned, 

We endeavor to give our pupils a good common school educa- 
tion sufficient for ordinary every-day needs. We believe it to be 
much better for the pupils to be proficient in the usual elementary 
studies than to dabble in too many fads. Our school curriculum 
has never had a chance to get so very dead, because each new 
school superintendent—and we have had seven since I became con- 
nected with the schools of our town—has felt impelled to remedy 
the deficiencies of his predecessor by producing a new course, 
but none of them has taken to Agriculture as a subject to be 
taught very extensively. The program of today seems to indi- 
cate that the country boy should be induced or compelled to do 
something toward lowering the cost of food. There seems to be 
a feeling in the air, especially in town and city, that the country 
is the best place for him, and how helpful it would be for the 
other fellow. 

Very few farmers are promoting contests, clubs, extension 
schools and the various devices that paint farm life in such glow- 
ing colors. The farmer has learned something from the trade 
unions. A surplus of labor or of produce means low prices, a 
scarcity increases the demand and the prices. Short hours of 
labor in mill, shop and office, supplemented by wages much above 
those paid for the longer hours of farm labor are potent attrac- 
tions to the farm-bred boy. The many positions to be secured 
through civi! service examinations appeal to him also. 

The Massachusetts Commission on Cost of Living has some- 
thing to say about farm hours and farm labor. Let me quote 
a few statements: “Where there are many cows, the men begin 
to milk shortly after four o’clock in the morning.” “His men 
work about eleven hours in thirteen.” “Ten years ago the men 
got into the barn by at least 4.30 a. m. and did not get out again 
until 7 p. m.” “Average pay per month for such work was 
$19.57 per month.” Probably board was given also. Conditions 
have improved somewhat since those statements were made, but 
have not kept pace with other changes in wages and hours of labor. 
The farmer has a certain amount of work to do every day in the 
year, no vacation each week from Saturday noon to Monday 
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morning. Twenty years ago I used to get up at 3.40 a. m. seven 
days in the week and have been five years on a stretch without 
missing a milking, and I received less than 21 cents per for eight 
and one-half quarts of milk delivered at the station, three and one- 
half miles away, and then waited an indefinite time for my pay. 
Do you wonder that the milk industry in Massachusetts has de- 
clined? There has been considerable advance in the price of milk, 
the hours of delivery are more favorable, but the Hubbardson farm- 
ers are not producing one half as much milk as they used to do. 
There are no soft jobs on the farm. Real farming means real 
work, 

I do not believe many of the rural school curriculums lack 
vitality and I see no reason why they should differ very much 
from that of a large town or of a city. Citizenship should be 
our first object. If higher education is helpful to the town or 
city child I see no reason why it may not be helpful to the country 
child also. The religious, social, civic and industrial problems 
of the small town need trained minds to solve them. Why not 
give our children the necessary preparation? Don’t get the idea 
that the ability to raise potatoes, and milk the cows, is all we 
need to know. Every child that has sufficient mental and physi- 
cal ability to complete a high school course will make a bet- 
ter citizen, a better parent, and get more out of life by so doing. 
Because a child happens to be born in a country town is no reason 
why he may not aspire to reach out into the world. Until the 
Normal schools and Colleges change their requirements for en- 
trance you must not expect the elementary and secondary rural 
schools to devote a great amount of time to those subjects that will 
be of so little use to them if they wish to enter the higher insti- 
tutions. When our daughters complete their high school work 
and wish to enter Normal school or college, how many credit units 
will be given them for their skill as housekeepers? If our son 
wishes to enter Clark’s or the Polytechnic how many credit units 
will be given him for his ability as a farmer? The Massachu- 
setts Agricultura] College would give him not to exceed one credit 
unit of the fourteen required, for his knowledge of plowing, plant- 
ing and caring for crops. The other thirteen credits would de- 
pend upon his knowledge of English, French or German, algebra, 
geometry, physics, chemistry, history, ete. 
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There are many country children who will not be able to go to 
school after being graduated from the elementary school and 
many who do not get any industrial training at home. What will 
we do for them? To be sure, we have all manner of schemes 
correspondence schools, extension schools, clubs, contests, Farm 
Bureaus, etc. The cost of extension schools increased in the 
North and West from $3,608,000 in 1915 to $6,102,000 in 1917. 
We have had several of the extension schools, but those who ought 
to have gone were not present. For the past three years there 
have been contests of various kinds for the young people under 
the direction of Superintendent Jones, a committee appointed by 
the Community Betterment Society, and the Worcester County 
Farm Bureau. Unless there is close supervision these contests 
are demoralizing, because the child endeavors to win the prize 
without regard to the means, many times. 

Did you ever read of the sixteen year old boy who attendegl 
an agricultural high school and had an income of $867.45 from 
his farm project—$742.02 of the income net profit after paying 
for his labor, and also earned $268.30 for other labor at home, 
and $14.40 for labor away-from home? And another student 
who had five cows for his project and had a net profit of 
$500 after allowing him $45 for labor in caring for the cows? 
Caring for five cows for twelve cents per day is small com- 
pensation, but he worked for others so that he earned $134.50 
more. Nothing said about feed, taxes, interest and deprecia- 
tion. Perhaps none of these items were required. These 
cases were taken from report of State Board of Education for 
1912-13. These incidents took place several years ago, but just 
imagine the grand total if they had occurred in 1916. Now it 
is quite evident that someone has regarded income and net profit 
as one; but how misleading! 

Now as a remedy for some of these defects, I would centralize 
industrial work for grades seven and eight—have it done under 
strict supervision, offer no prizes other than a share of the pro- 
duction. This work to be a part of the regular school work and 
under the direction of the school officials. The usual periods de- 
voted to manual training and domestic science are too short to 
give much real training, therefore I would have a four-hour ses- 
sion Saturday mornings for this special work. If there are too 
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many pupils for one division, divide them so that one-half or 
one-third of them would attend a session alternately. Usually 
some of the teachers are proficient enough to take charge of the 
domestic science departments. Perhaps one teacher for the sew- 
ing, ete., and one for the cooking and housekeeping. For do- 
mestic science work we would need a kitchen and a complete out- 
fit for preparing and cooking a dinner, a dining room, table and 
table ware, and a sewing room and equipment. A- morning ses- 
sion of four hours would give them ample time to prepare and 
cook a dinner, wash the dishes, ete. I would expect the dinner 
part of the program to be attractive enough to give us a good at- 
tendance each session. 

For the boys, we should have the usual manual training equip- 
ment for inside work; for outside work, land enough to give each 
boy not less than one-tenth of an acre to care for. The land should 
be so arranged that a team could be used in the preparation of the 
soil and cultivation of the crops; the pupils to get to and from the 
school at their own expense, the town to furnish food for the 
dinner, material for manual training, fertilizer, seed, land, ete. 
The land part of the scheme should be somewhat in the nature 
of an experiment station on a small scale, especial attention be- 
ing given to preparation and cultivation of the soil, selection of seed 
and how plants grow. 

As a part of this plan I would have all of the pupils in grades 
seven and eight centralized in one school with a man as teacher. 
Possibly some small towns would have too many pupils in these 
two zrades, so we would have but grade eight centralized. This 
plan would help the one-room teacher in discipline many times, 
and would be beneficial to those pupils who would like instruce- 
tion in industrial work. I am sure much better industrial work 
could be done under this plan, because only one outfit would 
need to be provided and only a small corps of teachers required. 
To do this industrial work successfully would require consider- 
able outlay at the start, considerable expense for maintenance 
and someone with much enthusiasm and energy to direct the work. 
It would be diffieult to find a man who would combine all of 
these talents as an instructor, but with some outside help I be- 
lieve the project could be done. If the town furnished land, 
seed and fertilizer for the agricultural part of the project the 
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boys ought to have a share of the products—say, one-third—the 
balance to be used in the cooking project, or sold. 

In conclusion I would say: 

(1) Good teaching. 

(2) Good supervision. 

(3) Consolidation of schools wherever practicable. 


(4) Centralization of grades seven and eight in all school work. 
(5) Centralization of industrial work. 


The Earth-note. 


There is a savage grandeur in these rocks, 
Beaten by lapsing waves; across them blooms 
The purpled sunset fires, and no man knows 
How many million, million times that light 
Has streamed o’er them before. The air is full 
Of the cool, silvery surf-tones, and the song— 
A piercing liquid tremolo of the birds, 
The sighs of the soft, seaweed-scented wind, 
Rippling the wide sea. 

Ships, sailing slow, 
My idle fancies follow, drifting far 
To fairer conntries into happier ports. 
And always doth this Life—this mystic force— 
Seem sweeter than the things it doth create, 
Full, urgent, masterful, and strong in hope. 
The very grass that springs from the bare rock, 
Reaches and drinks and climbs; no more we know. 
But there doth seem a joy that longs to breathe, 
To leap in living forms forevermore. 
And Love, that word which every language knows, 
Throbs through the pulses of another day. 


Hewten Cary CHADWICK. 





The Revitalized Course of Study 


(Report of Address). 


By J. C. Murrman, Sproranist ry Rurat Epucation, Bureau 


or Envoation, Wasurneton, D. C. 


sumone TE subject The Revitalized Course of Study in 
Relation to the Modern Community was assigned 
T to Mr. H. W. Foght of the United States Bureau 
of Education. Mr. Foght was unable to be pres- 
= ent, but this topic was discussed by Mr. J. OC. 
Muerman, Specialist in Rural Education, United 
States Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 
4mm, ~~ fy Muerman presented the latest statistics ob- 
tainable showing the number of pupils attending the free public 
schools of the United States, and the percentage of the entire 
population enrolled in the rural and urban schools not only in 
the United States but in foreign countries. This percentage 
when based upon enrollment, places the United States in the top 
list but when compared with the more advanced European com- 
munities in the percentage of daily attendance, the story is en- 
tirely different. The importance of the rural school problem 
was emphasized by a comparison of the number of children at- 
tending rural schools and their per capita cost which is so much 
less than that of the urban schools, averaging in some instances 
fully $3 in urban districts to one dollar in rural districts. An 
increased interest on the part of the normal schools in the training 
of teachers for rural communities was noted by the latest reports 
which show that in the 273 public and private normal schools in 
the United States 64 now have special departments for the train- 
ing of the rural teachers. This is six times the number of de- 
partments found eight or ten years ago in these same normal 
schools. Approximately one out of every twelve public high 
schools now offers some form of teacher-training for its graduates 
or undergraduates who intend to teach. As a majority of the 
graduates go into rural school work, this training becomes a very 
important factor in the rural school situation. Unfortunately, 
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however, city trained teachers are familiar with courses of study 
adapted to the cities, which course may not be so well adapted 
to rural communities. Under these conditions competent super- 
vision becomes necessary to revitalize the course of study and 
make it conform more nearly to the needs of the modern rural 
school community. 

An outline was given of courses of study offered in the various 
states, taken from the reports of the state superintendents of 
public instruction, as well as from special bulletins fully de- 
scribing these courses. While practically all of the states offer 
courses of study, only a few attempts to provide a separate and dis- 
tinct course for the rural schools. Too many of the courses outlined 
for rural schools are simply the curricula outlined for the city 
schools with the addition of agriculture, nature study, and a few 
kindred subjects. A rural course of study should be built up from 
known rural conditions. The cultural part of such a course must 
not differ materially from that offered by the city schools, as 
this culture is necessary, and needed in rural communities fully 
as much, if not more, than in urban districts. The speaker men- 
tioned a danger of following too closely the intensely practical 
part of a course of study and neglecting that which is fully as 
important—the old and standard cultural. 

Some of the difficulties of revitalizing the course of study in 
rural districts were considered and illustrations given from re- 
ports of teachers already in the field. Among the recommenda- 
tions made were the following: Consolidation when possible, in 
order to secure a longer school term, a better teaching force, and 
a rural high school within reach of every boy and girl in our remote 
rural communities; sufficient ground for a rural high school 
that will meet the requirements in agricultural centers for ex- 
perimental plots and the proper teaching of agriculture; co-op- 
eration in all forms of club and community work. Normal 
schools might include in the extension service already offered a 
course in actual school practice by the graduates during their first 
and second years of experience in rural schools. This practice 
course should be in the hands of a selected committee of the 
faculty to whom the graduate teachers may report weekly or 
monthly on the difficulties they encounter in their daily work 
and in the community, the faculty of the normal school to con- 
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sider the reports and render such assistance as they may deem 
most profitable both to the teachers and the schools. Incidentally, 
this might revitalize the course of study even in the normal school 
and bring the faculty of the institution in closer touch with the ac- 
tual difficulties and conditions their graduates meet in the rural dis- 
tricts, 

The cultivation of the teacher’s personality and her attitude 
toward rural work were given an importance second to none in 
this needed revitalization of the course of study, for upon the 


teacher and her knowledge of the conditions in the community 
depend the success of the school. 


Rosa Bonheur. 


When Rosa died 


La France in sorrow stood beside her bier. 
The peasant folk drew near. 


. From Nivernais they brought the blossoms of the fleur-de-lis, 


From By the laurel sweet—Humility 

Fills oft a trivial gift with depths of joy or grief— 

Ah! when they looked upon the teacher kind 

Who’d given the creatures of their love her mind, 

Their thought was woe. 

A languid youth would touch her magic hand; 

A simple maid would feel the influence of the precious wand 
That gave to her the wondrous skill at her command. 

The breezes sang of toil through forest trees at Fontainbleau. 
The pines that cast their purple shadows on the road 

O’er which the Empress walked -that day 

Bearing the small white cross that showed 

An honor—greatest yet bestowed 

On womankind—voiced yet again that lay. 





O wonder-worker! Courageous, resolute—even as a child 

To listen and the Gods to face 

While they their message on a darkened scroll did trace! 

To listen—then to know no stopping place 

Till nightfall—when on their way the flocks and herds to 
safety filed. 


Minnie E. Hays. 











Vitalizing Rural School Work in 


Massachusetts 


Grace ©. Smiru, Russert Mountain Rurat Scnoot, 
Woronoco, Mass. 


'®N my experience with the small, one-room rural 
school, I have found three ways of vitalizing its 
I work: By introducing business methods; by cul- 
tivating a spirit of co-operation; by glorifying the 
wume€mne-€,? coramon, everyday life. 

The great lack in many country schools is snap. 
: The hours drag; the pupils drone; the disheartened 
noms teacher dreams of a single grade in village or town. 

The whole atmospheme is deadening. 

Too much scientific management may prove fatal’to vitality, 
but some degree of organization will enliven a school of this type 
by giving it a sense of dignity, a feeling of self-respect. Hence 
the introduction of a few, simple business methods in the plan- 
ning (and execution) of a daily program, and in the handling 
of the regulation school material will do much to stimulate interest 
and increase efficiency. 

Industry plus economy—of material, time and energy—charac- 
terize good business. How may they be brought into the country 
school ? 

In connection with the program. Not only must this be 
thoughfully and skillfully arranged—it must be carried out. I 
know of no other one thing which will so command the respect of 
the pupils of a rural school as to feel that it is being run on 
“schedule time.” It emphasizes the importance of recitations 
and awakens a feeling of responsibility in the study of lessons. 
It does, on the other hand, require considerable work and deter- 
mination on the part of the teacher to prepare a workable pro- 
gram and put it through; but because it does pay I will offer a 
few suggestions regarding it. First: it should be well balanced. 
The heaviest work of each grade should come in the morning, 
preferably before recess. Usually I plan to use these early 
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hours for upper grade arithmetic and lower grade reading. Some- 
times, however, it may seem advisable to place there a subject 
in which a class is weak, and in which it is being worked up. 
At all events, these are the golden hours of the day, and should 
be so regarded. If the children do not go home to dinner, the 
first part of the afternoon offers another valuable period; but if 
a hearty meal has been eaten during the intermission, little mental 
effort should be expected directly afterward. Subjects in man- 
ual work—penmanship, drawing, sewing, basketry, etc., should 
fill in the later portions of both sessions, thus providing a rest- 
ful change of occupation. In schools of several grades, where 
recitations are necessarily short, some definite arrangement should 
be made to relieve the tedium of the long seat periods and allow 
for the quiet moving about of the pupils. ‘Thus the little chil- 
dren may be allowed to go to the older ones for correction of 
seat work, or may write at the boards from copies set by the 
teacher or competent upper-grade pupils, or may work at the 
sand table; while the older people, after completing definite as- 
signments in various studies may be given liberty to engage in 
any industrial projects they may have under way. 

The program should, in the second place, be a flexible one. To 
illustrate: early in the morning we may place reading classes 
from the first three grades. Instead of designating just so many 
minutes for each, we may “lump” the time on our program and 
then sub-divide as may seem best. By following the same plan: 
in other subjects and grades it is possible to meet individual 
needs without becoming hopelessly side-tracked. 

Business methods may also be brought into the country school 
in connection with the care and use of school material. It is 
desirable to have an accurate inventory of all school property 
made by the pupils. It insures against loss and misuse to a very 
considerable degree. In connection with such an exercise, the 
convenient and tidy arrangement of books and material is well 
worth while. - After they are once in order they may be kept 
so by a Material Committee of one or more members. It may 
also be the duty of this committee to distribute and collect ma- 
terial. We find that much less paper is wasted if each pupil 
is daily provided with a definite number of sheets for specific 
use. This supply is kept carefully in a folder on his desk and 
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may be supplemented by a reasonable amount of scrap-paper 
which we keep in an easily accessible place. 

Another great need in most rural schools and in most rural 
communities, is a spirit of co-operation, of working together. If 
this could be supplied, many of the unlovely characteristics of 
country life, due to narrow outlooks, and suspicious minds would, 
I believe, disappear. This spirit may be fostered in the school 
in various ways. I will mention three which I have found help- 
ful. 

It seems to me wise for a teacher to take her pupils into her 
confidence as much as possible in those affairs which pertain to 
the common life of the school. It is well to explain a bit the 
value of new and strange methods of procedure rather than to 
introduce them abruptly and autocratically. But, the children’s 
trust once gained, the teacher should make quite clear to them 
the need, at times, of implicit and unquestioning obedience, and 
she should frequently demand it.. 

I have also found that a division of responsibility in the car- 
rying on of the work strengthens loyalty to the school by giving 
to each pupil a definite personal interest in its welfare. By 
talking very frankly with. the pupils they come to recognize the 
advantages of the scheme. They easily see that the teacher’s 
part is the careful, definite planning of each day’s work, together 
with the conducting of the many classes. They also readily ap- 
preciate and accept their own Share and with few exceptions will 
carry out their duties faithfully and well. They understand 
that it is quite reasonable to expect of them the business-like 
accomplishment of assigned work, legitimate help of the younger 
by the older ones and prompt and concentrated attention during 
the short class periods. With us it is almost an iron-clad rule 
that recitations shall be uninterrupted, and to this end, the chil- 
dren are given considerable liberty—within certain well defined 
bounds. 

Through committees, the personnel of which should be changed 
often enough to give each pupil an all around training, practically 
all the routine work may be carried on. In addition to the Com- 
mittee on Materials we have one on Dusting, one on Inspection, 
one on Luncheon (caring for its preparation, serving and clearing 
away) and last, but by no means least, one on Odd Jobs. 
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A spirit of co-operation may be further cultivated by joining 
the National Boy and Girl Club-work, which offers the very best 
solution I know for the problem of industrial training in one 
room, many graded rural schools. Organized by a state leader, 
(and aided very effectively in our section by the County Improve- 
ment League), the Home Economics Club, the Poultry Club, the 
Pig Club, the Garden Club, the Potato Club and the Canning 
Club all fill a long felt want in the lives of country boys and 
girls. The careful directions and up-to-date methods given in 
the primers and bulletins sent to club members; the expert ad- 
vice and demonstrations furnished by visiting agents; the accu- 
rate, detailed records demanded of the children—all these are 
of inestimable value, both in dignifying the farm life and in 
putting it upon a more business-like basis. 

A third way of bringing new life into the rural school is 
through the stimulation of that love of beauty inherent in every 
child, and the glorifying, thereby of every day surroundings and 
commonplace duties. 

Ugliness in and about the schoolhouse may often be at least 
partially removed by the guarded elimination of such superfluities 
as antiquated calendars, time-worn penny reproductions, historic 
samples of the children’s art and out-of-date stencils of the 
Thanksgiving turkey, not to mention orange and banana peels, 
apple cores and other relics of the dinner pail and luncheon hour. 
Beauty may be gained through cleanliness, order, and the har- 
monious arrangement of both form and color. Cleanup weeks, 
picture-funds, Arbor day celebrations may all feature in the cam- 
paign, but it would be well for both teacher and pupils to have 
a very clear conception of the real character and service of beauty. 
The drawing supervisor will give valuable aid here, and other 
practical and helpful suggestions will be found in Art Education 
by Henry Turner Bailey (Riverside Educational Monographs, 
published by Houghton, Mifflin Company) and also in the Cor- 
nell Rural School Leaflet for April, 1914, a monograph on Deco- 
ration for the Rural School by Royal Bailey Farnum. 

It is possible for a school to get much genuine joy from the 
production of beautiful school work—work in the three R’s as well 
as in drawing or other so called “art work.” Children may be 
so trained that they will love to make beautiful letters and beau- 
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tiful figures; to arrange beautiful arithmetic, language and spell- 
ing papers; to prepare beautiful maps, pleasingly colored; even 
to speak and read beautifully with well modulated voices and 
clear enunciation, This leads, naturally, to beautiful persons 
with beautifully kept skin, hair, nails, teeth and clothing. Beau- 
tiful manners should also receive their share of attention and 
may be cultivated by means of certain formalities connected with 
the school life. Thus we make quite a little ceremony of shak- 
ing hands with one another when we say “Good morning” and 
“Good night,” and I make it a custom to introduce visitors to 
the scholars, who enjoy giving them a hearty greeting. The noon 
lunch, set out on white oil-cloths spread over the pupils’ desks, 
and supplemented by some article of food cooked in the school 
kitchen and served on the school dishes, is an incentive to beauti- 
ful table manners. 

Most precious of all, perhaps, in the lives of these country 
children, is a growing realization and appreciation of the beauty 
of Nature. This may come with the study of the ever-changing 
window pictures at school and at home. It may be quickened 
by the watching of sunrise and sunset and star-lit sky; by famil- 
iarity with birds and wild flowers, butterflies and trees. It may 
be heightened by attempts to reproduce, and deepened by the 
poetry of such nature lovers as Wordsworth and Burns, Bryant 
and Emerson; and, taken all in all, it may become the greatest 
ofall forces for the vitalizing of any school curriculum, 








An Example of a “Vitalized” School 


M. Hareret Bisnop, Heap Supervisor or APPRENTICES, 
State Normat Scrmoor, Worcester. 


wu TX TEEN Acres” is situated in Hampden County, 
6 within the limits of Springfield, and is a rural 
3 school whose curriculum has already been vitalized. 
Teachers and pupils are working together happily 
Summon 20d they are justly proud of what they are doing. 
: = The school occupies a triangular piece of ground 
which is laid out artistically according to a plan 
prepared by a student at the Mass. Agricultural 
College. For this plan the children measured the grounds and 
made the drawing. The plan is carried out by the city, a part 
each year, and as far as possible the children do the planting 
and care for the shrubs. 

A good deal of athletic work is carried on during recesses, and. 
before and after school. The school grounds have apparatus for 
chinning, walking on balance board, sliding, etc., and all sorts of 
outdoor games are played. Folk dancing is taught, using grafa- 
nola records for music. 

The excellent records owned by the school cultivate the musical 
taste of the children. They sing with sweet voices and excellent 
enunciation. 

As evidence of the concreteness of the nature study I saw some 
corn which had been planted by the children and had produced 
one egy. They had learned how to plant a tree, and had been 
able to give suggestions at home about planting fruit trees. 
Nearly all the children had gardens at home, their work being 
supervised by some one from Massachusetts Agricultural College. 

They took almost entire charge of the care of the school grounds. 
Cleanliness was taught by precept; and that habit had already 
passed the early stages, was proved by the showing of clean hands 
and finger nails, even after a recess period out of doors, no warn- 
ing having been given. 

Many of the children are members of the Home Economics 
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Clubs in gardening, canning, pig and poultry raising. A boy who 
was the winner of the first prize in the county for raising poultry 
told an interesting story of his experiences, his discouragements 
and his final success. As an exercise in English his story was 
excellent. 

Such activities have interested the parents, and parents and 
children all enjoy an annual picnic given by the Hampden County 
Improvement Association. At this picnic athletic contests, 
dances, games, etc. add greatly to the pleasure of the occasion. 
Both girls and boys work to pass the physical efficiency tests, 
and receive a silver or gold button when able to pass them. 

Although the introduction of these various activities does en- 
rich the curriculum, the vitalizing process is carried on by the 
teacher. She it is, who puts life and power into any curriculum 
and the more she has to add to the curriculum of sincere devotion 
to the interests of her school and the community, the more her 
school rises to the standard we are holding before us. 


y 








First Aid to the Citizen-Makers 


Presipent Josepu D, Eacieston, Virernta PoLyTECHNIO 
Institute, Biacksspure, Va. 


oman’ x > thirty minute talk it is impossible with so large 

a subject to give more than a bare outline of sug- 

| gestions. It is to be regretted that a few statistics 

are necessary. I am offering no new ideas. What 

is here outlined is being done in spots here and 

there in the country districts. It needs to be done 

; everywhere. Nothing is suggested here that has 

tome rot been tried successfully. To get through with 
the statistics: 

First, as to isolation. In 1913 Mr. A. C. Monahan of the 
United States Bureau of Education, published the results of a 
searching inquiry into the status of the rural schools in 32 states. 
He found that the total number of one-teacher schools is 80% 
of the total number of 183,824 public schools in those states. 
Mr. Monahan concludes that the enrollment in the one-teacher 
schools is 37.6% of the total enrollment in all the schools of the 
country, and over 60% of the total enrollment in qll the rural 
schools. 

It is perfectly obvious that for the next generation or two, at 
least, from 30 to 49% of all children who live in the open coun- 
try will remain in the hands of teachers in the one-teacher schools. 

Second, let us turn another searchlight on the rural school situa- 
tion: The instability of the teaching force is strikingly reflected 
in the intensive study made by the Superintendent of Public 
Schools in Missouri, and by the State Board of Public Affairs 
in Wisconsin. The State Superintendent of Missouri found 
that of 9,883 teachers in charge of the one and two-room schools 
of his state, 69% were teaching their first year in the positions 
which they then held; 21%, their second year; 7% their third 
year; 2%, their fourth year; less than 1%, their 5th year. Of 
the 9,833 teachers, only 55 had taught six or more years in the 
same school in consecutive years. 
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The preliminary report on conditions and needs in Wisconsin 
shows a similar state of affairs, and the investigation of the 
United States Bureau of Education, leaves no doubt that with 
slight variations the facts in Missouri and Wisconsin are repro- 
duced in practically all the states. 

Third, another viewpoint: Inexperience or lack of preparation, 
What jis the preparation of these rural school teachers for the 
business of citizen making ?—because citizen-making is the busi- 
ness of the public school teacher. The public school has no reason 
for existing except for the purpose of making citizens, and the 
teachers therefore should be preeminently the citizen-makers. 
What is the preparation of our teachers for this important func- 
tion ? 

A study made by the Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
Kansas shows that of the total number of rural elementary teach- 
ers in both one and two-room schools, less than 5% were college 
and normal graduates; 31% were high school graduates; 4% 
had a partial college or normal course; 20% had partial high 
school courses, and 36% had no high school education at all. 
The number of experienced teachers was 20% of the whole. 

The report made by the United States Bureau of Education 
showed -that of the 15,000 rural elementary teachers in New 
York state in the school commissioners’ districts, 139 were college 
graduates; 3272 had normal diplomas; 6,018 were graduates of 
teachers’ training classes in public high schools; 5,560 or consider- 
ably more than a third of the total had no professional training 
at all. 

In Texas, of the 13,100 country school teachers, 10,500 had 
never attended college, normal school, or high school, according 
to the report of the State Department of Education, and the state 
superintendent reported that “2,965 of them held a first grade 
certificate, which is not at all equal to the requirements for 
graduation from a reputable high school of that state; that 8,740 
held second grade certificates, to obtain which they must have 
the equivalent of the education of the seventh grade in the public 
schools of the state; and that 530 held third grade certificates, 
to obtain which they must have completed the work of the fifth 
grade of the public schools, or its equivalent. Four-fifths of these 
teachers are white.” 
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The State Superintentent of Rural Elementary Schools in 
South Carolina, in publishing the results of an investigation 
covering 26 of the 43 counties of that state, says, “of the 2,023 
teachers in those counties, 401 were graduates of colleges or nor- 
mal schools.” 

The report of the Better Iowa Schools’ Commission says, 
“There are in round numbers 12,500 rural schools in Iowa. 
Almost 40% of the teaching force have less than one year’s ex- 
perience.” The average tenure of service is about three years, 
which is above the average in the United States and 60% of 
these teachers were without experience. 

Fourth, A lifeless course of study. This is so large a topic 
that it could well occupy an hour’s talk. It must be considered 
in the body of this paper. 

We see from these conditions that in rural education the people 
are attempting to lift themselves by their own boot-straps. 

If all the teachers in our rural schools were competent citizen- 
makers; if they were men and women not only with energy and 
foresight, but also with the proper training and the vision of the 
country community as it might and should be; if they were all 
backed by school boards anxious and able to make their own work 
effective, then it might be excusable to drop them down into their 
respective schools to do their work with only such help as the 
county and state superintendents can give them, supplemented 
by teachers’ institutes, summer normal courses, and the very 
limited form of extension work which the states offer. But, how- 
ever well the modern normal schools may fit the teachers of the 
future for rural work, the statistics given above show that few of 
the teachers actually in service have had any normal school train- 
ing, or indeed, any professional training at all. 

And this year thousands more of inexperienced young women 
and men in every state in the Union will leave graded schools and 
high schools, and will be installed in the rural schools because 
they are able to pass examinations on text books. In the very na- 
ture of things they cannot possibly know the business of con- 
ducting a country school; and if they are to become efficient citi- 
zen-makers, they must be taught while they teach. 

Now, fortunately, most of these teachers are willing, and even 
eager, to learn. But to expect them to adopt a social outlook 
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and to evolve a course of study outside of the text-books, with- 
out help, is to expect the impossible. What, actually, do they 
face when they enter the schoolroom for the first time? A vari- 
ety of “subjects” required by law and usually required to be 
taught from a prescribed textbook: These “subjects” are so 
numerous that in extent they are sufficient to produce anything 
from leadership to lunacy. For example, the course of study 
includes reading, writing, arithmetic, spelling, language, geog- 
raphy, history, civics, grammar, physiology and hygiene, music, 
drawing, cooking, sewing, woodwork, gardening, agriculture, ge- 
ometry, algebra, physics, chemistry, botany, English and Ameri- 
can literature, Latin, French, German and Spanish. There are 
probably no rural schools that attempt this entire menu, but some 
of them approximate it. 

The duck-and-goose method of stuffing the children with ma- 
terials scooped out of a text-book will not justify the faithful 
labor of the teacher, trained or untrained; will not justify the 
sublime and pathetic faith of the children; will not justify the 
financial outlay of the taxpayers. And yet the great majority 
of untrained and inexperienced teachers are as little capable of 
freeing themselves from it unaided as the average farmer is 
capable of freeing himself from outworn and inefficient agricul- 
tural methods without the aid of a demonstration agent. So 
long as teachers are unable to attend the normal schools, it is 
essential to the development of efficiency in the rural schools that 
the normal schools or their equivalent should go to them. Yea, 
more! Demonstration methods must be used with them as with 
those who have received the traditional training in agriculture. 
They need not merely to be told, but to be shown, how to base the 
course of study upon the activities of the community; how to 


derive the materials of education out of the every-day activities — 


of the children as normal members of the community. 

Who is going to be the actual demonstration agent for the 
country teachers? Hitherto we have relied principally upon the 
county superintendent, not only to administer the business affairs 
of the school system under his jurisdiction, but also to super- 
vise the work of the teachers——to give them the outlook and the 
training which only the few have been able to secure from the 
normal schools, It has become increasingly evident that the 
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county unit is so large that not even the most competent superin- 
tendent can attend to both the administrative and the supervisory 
work, 

To carry inspiration and technical training to the teachers 
who cannot go to the training-schools, several states have made 
statutory provision for closer supervision than the unaided county 
or township superintendent can possibly give. In different states 
these new officials go by different titles—supervisors, inspectors, 
supervising teachers—but under whichever name, their work is 
to carry first aid to the rural teacher while she is on the job of 
citizen-making. 

These supervising teachers stir up the school trustees, the pa- 
trons, the pupils, and the teachers. Lack of time prevents quo- 
tations from many of the reports of these supervising teachers— 
these first aides to the citizen-maker. These reports can be se- 
cured from the educational departments of the states in which 
this supervision work is being done. All of them are interest- 
ing, and many of them are thrilling, and it is because there are 
many concrete instances of new life being put into the country 
schools that this special work of teaching the teacher on the job is 
spreading. State after state has put demonstration agents into the 
field to supplement the inadequate professional equipment of its 
country teachers, to knit the school more closely into the commu- 
nity, and to continue the real work of education outside of the 
schoolroom, and extend it over twelve months in the year. 

Among other states which have tried, or are trying, this super- 
visory work may be mentioned West Virginia, Oregon, Kentucky, 
North Dakota, Maryland and Pennsylvania. Some of this work 
has also been done in Virginia, South Carolina, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana, and other southern states with the empha- 
sis placed on simple industrial work in the rural schools. 

Although West Virginia has a compulsory school attendance 
law, it has been found that since the appointment of district su- 
pervisors, the average daily attendance in 37 districts has in- 
creased from 68 7-10 to 85 8-10 per cent. The state super- 
intendent argues that if the same rate of increase developes 
throughout the state, as he has reason to believe. it will, it will 
so add to the daily attendance that the cost per pupil will drop 
from $23.92 to $18.40. His argument is a good one. If the 
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teacher and the equipment are provided for thirty pupils and 
only twenty attend, there is an immediate loss to the state, not 
only in money, but also in citizenship. The work of the super- 
visors has resulted in better daily programs, and courses of study ; 
better equipment and buildings; more school libraries; a deeper 
interest among the patrons; and most important of all, the quality 
of the teaching has greatly improved. 

I have stated that in some of the southern states the emphasis 
in supervision has been placed on simple industry work, and' I 
wish to dwell upon this somewhat at length because with a great 
many other students of the rural school problem, I hold that the 
country school is not performing, and cannot perform, to its full 
ability its function of making citizens by the mere extension of 
the present school term, and a continuance of the present course 
of study largely based on text-book work, and only slightly re- 
lated to the life of the community in which it is situated.. I 
believe this to be universally admitted now. The day is already 
at hand when the rural school must control the food supply of 
this nation. The child should get, at the school and through the 
school, everything that he needs for his normal growth as a citi- 
zen. <A purely academic course of study—the kind that we now 
have—causes the school to become an active emigration bureau, 
and either depopulates the community, or, at least, keeps it at 
a stagnant standstill. The value of any theory is in its appli- 
cation. Likewise the value of an education. 

How are we to permeate the present course of study with the 
everyday things of life in a way that will not only train the 
children mentally, but give them both the desire and the capac- 
ity to improve the life of the community in which they settle 
while they are engaged in making a living. For, after all, is 
not this citizen-making ? 

Those of us throughout our common country who have taken 
an active interest in this matter of revitalizing the rural schools 
have been impressed not only with the great benefit that,has been 
the result of the supervisory work mentioned above, but also 
with the new life that has come into our rural communities 
where agricultural demonstration and extension work has been 
done, and with the new life that has come into the country schools 
where there has been a co-operation between the schools and the 
agricultural extension forces, 
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The general plan as worked out in some of the counties in 
the South is for the school authorities and the extension depart- 
ments of the agricultural colleges to employ jointly supervising 
industrial teachers whose duties include the supervision of the 
teaching work of the country schools during the session, and the 
organization and supervision of the girls’ garden and canning 
clubs during the spring, summer and early fall. In this way 
the supervising teacher comes into intimate contact with, and 
helps to direct, the school work of the boys and girls, and also 
directs these school girls in their garden and canning work dur- 
ing vacation. This work is done by women. Thus far we have 
been unable to link the boys’ club work directly with the course 
of study except in a limited number of schools where agriculture 
is taught. 

In addition to supervising the schools during the session, these 
teachers organize clubs in the spring, and act as demonstration 
agents in gardening, poultry raising, and domestic science, for 
the girls and their mothers during the vacation months. Many 
of them therefore are employed the year round. They do any- 
thing that will show the community how to improve its schools 
and its life. They insist on painted or whitewashed school- 
houses ; on clean school yards; clean windows; clean rooms; clean 
floors; fresh air in the schoolroom; clean outhouses; clean chil- 
dren. They help the teachers to arrange their daily programs; 
they sometimes take charge and teach their classes; they intro- 
duce cooking, sewing and manual training, even in the most 
isolated one-room schools. They show the teachers how to cor- 
relate work; how to use the abundant, but now neglected ma- 
terials, of community life to enrich the course of study; they 
visit the homes of the people and organize leagues; and they 
suggest ways to raise money for school improvements. These 
supervising teachers are required to submit a monthly accounting 
of their time, and they, themselves, are supervised by the county 
superintendents and other school and extension authorities. 

I have visited counties both before and after this supérvisory 
work was undertaken, and I do not exaggerate in saying that I 
have seen the school work and the agricultural work of com- 
munity after community literally revolutionized. What a thrill- 
ing thing it is to see the people of a community absolutely a unit 
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in community improvement, with the school as the center and 
the dynamo; sending out both the inspiration and the direction 
of everything that goes to improve the community life. And to 
me, one of the most beautiful things about this particular form 
of co-operation is that it need not, and should not, draw the color 
line. In fact, in some communities this revitalization began 
first in the schools for colored children, and the results were so 
marked that they attracted the, favorable attention of the white 
people. 

I know of two very rural counties where a supervising teacher 
began work in the one-room and two-room schools, equipping 
each of them at an expense of $12.00 for the cooking utensils 
and $5.00 for the tools for the boys. The boys used the tools to 
make cupboards, tables and shelves for the workroom, which 
was built by the community. The girls made muslin curtains 
for the cupboards ; the cupboards were made from ordinary boxes. 
The girls made napkins for the tables by hemstitching sugar bags, 
saved at home. The pupils bring the supplies for the kitchen 
larder from home, and cook potatoes, rice, eggs, coffee, bread and 
cakes. The cooking class serves something hot for lunch every 
school day. The girls and boys learn how to set the table, how 
to serve a meal, and how to eat a meal—much neglected factors 
in educating our country children. 

By studying the distribution of food stuffs, the sources of tex- 
tiles, the measurements necessary for making garments, the rela- 
tive quantities of materials needed for cooking, the children 
learn the geography, arithmetic, spelling, writing, reading, and 
language of the everyday life, instead of learning these things 
as subjects related to an artificial life. 

How is this started? Simply by having a teacher who knows 
how and who goes from school to school and shows the teacher 
and the children in each school how to do these things, and in 
this way developes in the teacher, and in some of the pupils, the 
capacity to lead, so that before long the visits of the industrial 
teacher become less and less frequent. 

The boys go into the woods, select the wood, cut and prepare 
it for use. They have made farm rakes, axe handles, tables, 
bookshelves, tabourets, umbrella stands, hatchet handles, picture 
frames, hall-trees, etc. As this industrial teacher well says, 
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“These country boys may not turn out as many articles, or as 
well made ones as the more regularly conducted classes of the 
city schools with elaborate equipment, but we are aiming to make 
men; not furniture.” 

In the schools in these counties this teacher has shown the 
teachers and children how to make nice mats and baskets out of 
the wild honeysuckle that grows along the roadways, and how 
to make baskets out of pine needles and corn shucks and the ordi- 
nary willow. One of the prettiest sights in one of these counties 
was that recently seen of a group of twelve happy children mak- 
ing baskets under the trees at the school, while another group of 
the older girls were in another part of the school yard making 
a fireless cooker and a seed tester. Every child busy doing some- 
thing purposeful, and, therefore, every child happy and keeping 
good order, even if they were laughing and talking. This is 
education. This is making efficient citizenship. This is the 
function, and the sole function of the public school; and out of 
all this work, and out of the boys’ corn club work, and the girls’ 
garden club work can be obtained, and should be obtained, and 
I am glad to say, in schools like these I have just described, are 
obtained the very best kinds of lessons in language, writing, read- 
ing, spelling, geography, arithmetic, geometry, and botany, as 


‘ well as Jessons in industry, in keen observation, in judgment, in 


patience, in will-power, in that purposeful work which goes to 
mould into efficient citizenship the boy-power and the girl-power 
now going to waste in most of our country communities; in that 
purposeful work which spells character—the only thing on 
God’s earth that is worth living for; the only thing on earth worth 
dying for; and the only thing we can and must carry into the 
presence of that great Maker whom all of us are to meet. 
Practical industrial training for rural children can be taught 
in the small rural schools as well as in the big ones. If we are 
to wait for elaborate equipment, for a full school treasury, and 
for teachers already trained for this purpose, we will wait until 
Gabriel blows his trumpet. I have visited hundreds of rural 
communities in many states. I have never seen one so poor and 
so backward that practical industrial training cannot be intro- 
duced in the schools of that community, and successfully con- 
ducted, and, this practical industrial training will include sew- 
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ing, cooking, and gardening for the girls, and manual training 
and gardening and farm work for the boys. As has been said 
by one of the most successful teachers of industrial arts in two 
of our most rural counties, “The secret of success lies in using 
the materials at hand and, instead of waiting for a perfectly 
equipped artificial laboratory, to learn to use nature’s laboratory 
found on every hand. Teach pupils how to accomplish much 
with little, to make what they have take the place of what they 
have not, to use native resources; for this is our great lesson in 
national economy. 

You will pardon me for mentioning just one county in Virginia 
where this kind of work is being done. I do it only because of 
the historic interest attaching to the county. 

We have for fifty years been thinking of Appomattox county 
as the place where, as we say down in Virginia, “General Lee 
had to surrender after his army had worn itself out whipping 
the bluecoats.”” There is now almost within stone’s throw of 
where Lee surrendered an agricultural graded and high school, 
running six school wagons, and having 425 pupils. These chil- 
dren are organized into agricultural clubs of various sorts, on the 
plan advocated in this talk. One fourteen-year-old boy recently 
took the county prize by raising 154 bushels of corn on one acre. 
Truly peace hath her victories no less renowned than war! 

At present this work is being done only in spots in various 
states; it should be universally done. And one of the best 
things about it is that it takes more effort than it does money; 
it is a matter not sc much of finance as of attitude. It does not 
need an elaborate equipment, but it does need a consecrated pur- 
pose and a profound belief that such work is education of the 
very best sort—the sort that makes good citizens. 

And demonstration work of this kind, linked up with the 
public schools, and made a vital part of the course of study and 
of the school program, is not only the very best kind of education, 
but it can start at nowhere with nothing and get somewhere with 
something. Yes; the best thing about it is that it is a method by 
which it can reach the very poorest adult, or boy or girl in the com- 
munity. It does not require on the part of the adult farmer, 
or of the boy or girl, any elaborate equipment, any impossible 
sum of money. It requires nothing in the world but a little 
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piece of land for farm or garden work, and not even that much 
for the indoor work. Manual training can be started with a boy, 
a broomhandle and a knife. And it is a fact that when we find 
a method by which the very poorest and most needy person in 
a community can improve himself or herself, that method can 
reach equally well every other citizen in the community—rich or 
poor. The method here outlined comes nearer than anything 
else I know to enabling men and women, boys and girls, to lift 
themselves by their own boot-straps. 

The schools have neither the money nor the initiative to con- 
duct their work by themselves. They are too anaemic. They 
need a transfusion of blood and more varied and wholesome diet. 

The mental food served to our country children is mostly 
canned goods. More “canned goods” are not what is so much 
needed as fresh, wholesome, everyday mental food, well prepared 
and well served. This the agricultural extension work among 
the boys and girls will help to supply. How necessary, then, 
that the two educational forces shall join hands in this business 
of citizen-making. 

The plan, as already tried, helps to break up the isolation to 
which the citizen-maker in the small rural school is subjected, 
gives her a definite and interesting aim, and thus tends to hold 
her in one place; helps her to prepare herself while teaching; 
and ‘puts life into a moribund course of study. 











American Notes—Editorial 


There can be no doubt that the war is affecting the educational sit- 
uation in many ways. We note already a large amount of discussion 
about military training and a reshaping of plans to provide room 
for new courses and opportunity for drilling in many institutions, 
of learning. Some of our leading universities and fitting schools 
have wholly given up their athletic contest plans and have substituted 
drilling and maneuvers. In the English departments the themes and 
subjects for debate are largely drawn from current topics relating 
to matters of public policy or military significance. There is a gen- 
eral trend toward vocational training and the vocations directly re- 
lated to preparedness are taking precedence. So the war fever affects 
the outward processes and activities of the educational world. Less 
specifically but fully as potently it affects the mental processes of 
teachers and pupils as well as the general public. There is a lot of 
hard thinking being done, on important moral questions as well as on 
matters of mere policy, by the masses of mankind. This is a valu- 
able by-product of war. The human intellect, the brain of the 
average person, is naturally more or less sluggish, lazy, if you will. 
It needs to be stirred up, to be strongly moved, to do its best and 
clearest thinking. War stirs it up. Look through the recorded his- 
tory of the race and it will be seen that great literature, great art, 
great oratory, great statesmanship, great revivals of religion, great 
moral reforms accompany or immediately follow great wars, Already 
in connection with the present world war some great speeches have 
been made, some historic state papers have been produced, some poems 
have been written that will live, some great moral reforms like the 
revolution in Russia and the dethronement of “King Alcohol” in va- 
rious parts of the world have been achieved. So far from destroy- 
ing man’s faith in God and in the vitality and reality of the Christian 
religion thoughtful people are already beginning to see that the moral 
and religious consciousness of mankind is being vastly revivified and 
strengthened by the results of the war. God is working out through, 
it new demonstrations of his reality and supremacy. If we but give 
him time he will be seen by all to have caused “the wrath of man” 
to have praised him. Following the war, we do not doubt that there 
will be a renewal of all kinds of life upon the earth. A new freedom 
of mankind will be established, working out through education, in- 
vention, business, religion and government, and resulting in the es- 
tablishment of law and peace and universal brotherhood. It may so 
transform this old world that men will look back upon our present 
civilization and call it primeval. Surely then the process of these 
changes is most interesting, and educators, of all men, are “right in 
the swim.” 
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A new educational movement of real importance is taking shape 
in several localities East and West, and is well worth watching. We 
refer to the schools of religious education, some sixty of which, we 
understand, are now well established and moving along with enthu- 
siasm on the part of both faculties and students. They are evening 
schools with two or more years’ courses for the study of the prin- 
ciples and methods of religious teaching. They are designed to 
train teachers for the Sunday Schools, and to prepare leaders for 
community work along the more general lines of social and religious 
service. ‘They are mostly under the more or less direct supervision 
of institutions of learning such as the colleges and universities, those 
institutions particularly which have Departments of religious edu- 
cation. Courses of lectures are furnished and model classes in some 
cases are formed, where the principles taught and the methods of 
teaching can be exemplified, the entire work is systematically laid 
out and in some instances to say the least, great enthusiasm is mani- 
fested. In fact as we have personally observed one or two specific 
examples of this kind of school we have been deeply impressed by 
the conviction that the people are eager for some such serious in- 
tellectual and spiritual stimulus as this. They are getting tired of 
bridge whist and “movies,” and crave something more worthwhile, 
more satisfying to mind and soul than the average social amuse- 
ments have afforded. In one case with which the editor is familiar, 
this is the first movement in twenty or more years which has been 
heartily co-operated in by the people of three villages into which 
one New England town happens to be divided. A school of reli- 
gious education was started in this town early in the past winter 
and the attendance has been well sustained by representatives from 
each village. The school is closing its first year’s work with a reg- 
istration of nearly a hundred and fifty members, who have formed 
its first class, have completed-a series of serious study courses in 
Old Testament history, The Life of Christ, Psychology, and Methods, 
have a regular class organization, with a class song and a class 
“yell,” and a strong social bond of good fellowship and loyalty te 
their teachers and leaders. It has been prophesied that this is to 
be a permanent school which will go on with increasing attendance 
and usefulness for many years to come and that its graduates will 
be leaders in religious and community work. Sunday Schools and 
whole communities will surely feel the uplift imparted by these eager, 
carefully trained and competent religions teachers and community 
workers. 





Those interested in organizations for boys will be pleased to note 
the launching on a large scale of a new national organization—the 
Pioneers of America. It is designed to include boys of the ages of 
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nine to twelve, or the “pre-scout” age. Judge Ben B. Lindsay is 
Honorary President, and Frederick M. Davenport, Hon. Oscar 8. 
Straus, and M. Woolsey Stryker are Honorary Vice Presidents. 
The program had been given a thorough trial in a large number of 
troops amid varying conditions and environments before the present 
form was determined upon. Active assistance is being rendered by 
such leaders in boys’ work as Miss Jessie Bancroft, Prof. Daniel 
Chase, Dr. C. Ward Crampton, Dr- Luther H. Gulick, Prof. Herman 
J. Norton, Mr. Richard Welling, Dr. Frank H. Wood, and Dr. 
Thomas D. Wood. It has been adopted quite extensively, particu- 
larly by New York State School systems in connection with their 
Physical Training Law. 

The aim of the Pioneers is to merge all existing local clubs 
of boys of the age covered into a national organization whose pro- 
gram represents the. best expert thought available. The activities 
are primarily those of supervised recreation. A system of advance- 
ment in rank has been devised to stimulate the boy to qualities of 
strength, cleanliness, truth and unselfishness. The motto is “Never 
Turn Back!” The oath, arranged by Miss Bancroft, is “On my 
honor as a Pioneer, I will do my best to be clean in speech, in play, 
and in life, and to be true to others.” The characteristic of the 
suit is a dark green jersey. The appeal to the boy is thru play, 
leadership, and desire for manliness. It is interesting to note that 
women as well as men may be leaders, or “Pathfinders.” At the 
age of twelve the boy is expected to join the Boy Scouts, er some 
other good organization for older boys. Any who desire handbooks, 
etc., should address National Headquarters, Pioneers of America, 
Hamilton, College, Clinton, N. Y. The above information is quoted 
from a publicity circular letter of the organization. Ed. Education. 


Here is another suggestion emanating from Commissioner Claxton 
of the Bureau of Education, which is so excellent that we wish to 
share in it by passing it on to such of our readers as may miss seeing 
it elsewhere. He says that in all the cities and larger towns of the 
United States there are thousands of boys and girls who never hear 
good music and so miss one of the most refining influences that if 
enjoyed does so much for the character and educational development 
of the child. He would meet the need thus manifesting itself, by 
utilizing the church organs of the land. 

“Why,” he asks, “should not every church in which there is a good 
organ and which has a competent organist, open its doors freely to 
children between the ages of eight or nine to seventeen or eighteen, 
for one hour every week at such time as may be most convenient for 
the largest number of the children within its reach, and arrange for 
its organist to render for the children the best music in their best 
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style? Sometimes the organ music might be varied by orchestra and 
singing, but it should never partake of the nature of a lesson for the 
children. It should never appear to be in any way didactic, nor 
should any music low or trashy in its nature be included in the pro- 
gram. The music period should never be more than an hour. The 
program should be arranged for the young people. The older people 
should of course be admitted, but as the guests of the children. Chil- 
dren should be permitted to come and go quietly. If ushers are pro- 
vided to help them find seats, there will be little danger of their be- 
coming noisy or disorderly. All children, the poor and rich alike, 
should be invited and made to feel welcome. They should not be 
expected to dress for the occasion. There should be about the occa- 
sion no formality that might tend to keep any children away: It 
should be easy for newsboys, messenger boys, shop girls, boys and girls 
from the mills, and children at play on the street to go immediately 
from their occupations, listen to the music for all or a portion of the 
hour, and return directly again to their occupations or play.” 

“No one who knows children and older boys and girls,” adds the 
Commissioner, “and who also knows the educative power of good music, 
can doubt for a moment the moral and spiritual value which this 
hour must have for the present and future lives of those who may 
come under its influence. It will both save police costs and add to 
the richness and fullness and fineness of the life of the Nation.” 

While heartily seconding the Commissioner’s motion, we feel con- 
strained to add, that this movement in many places will have to be 
very carefully supervised. Boys are boys, and those most in need of 
the refining influences referred to are quite likely to be rough, dirty 
and lawless. The church property must be kept clean and sweet and 
orderly. Someone must be on hand with authority, on such occa- 
sions, as the children might otherwise render the audience room unsani- 
tary and unattractive to those who had come to regard it as their reli- 
gious home and sanctuary. We believe that in all ordinary cases there 
would be no trouble in carrying out the Commissioner’s interesting 
idea. 


The Fifth Annual Conference on the Rural School problem, held at 
the Normal School at Worcester, Mass., the addresses given at which are 
reproduced in this number of Education, drew togther a large num- 
ber of people who,are especially interested in this subject. There 
was the utmost frankness in the discussions, which was intensified 
by the fact that several non-professional educators were on the pro- 
gram, or else took part from the audience when the debate was 
opened to the floor. The obstacles, hardships and weaknesses of ru- 
ral schools were fearlessly faced and no tendency was shown to in- 
fluence any of the numerous undergraduates who were present, to enter 
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this kind of school service by presenting to them only the roseate hues 
of its attractiveness. Nevertheless its veritable attractions were re- 
vealed along with the difficulties and disadvantages that have to be 
faced. The rewards of this kind of service were shown to be not 
inconsiderable; and the conditions of rural school work were seen 
to be constantly improving and to be attracting a constantly in- 
creasing number of consecrated and heroic (if you will) young men 
and women. Great credit is due to Principal Aspinwall for arrang- 
ing these annual conferences, which are doing much to promote the 
important interests of American rural school education. 


Friends of the Child Welfare Movement will rejoice at the news 
that the State of Iowa, through its Legislature, has appropriated the 
sum of $25.000 annually to be spent hereafter in promoting the wel- 
fare of children in the state by original research work at the State 
University. This fund comes to the University largely in response 
to a demand made by club women of the state for more child better- 
ment work. Dean C. E. Seeshore, Head of the Department of Psy- 
chology, has been influential in securing the result. While millions 
of dollars have been spent in the education of defectives, little scien- 
tific effort has been made under the direction of the Legislatures of 
the different states for the betterment of the condition of the normal 
child. Other states will watch with deep interest the development 
of this experiment in Iowa, and not only that state, but also all the 
states will profit undoubtedly by the results. 
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Foreign Notes 


ENeLAND.—The proposed reforms in England form only one part of 
the sweeping social changes which engage the attention of all thought- 
ful men in public life and the settlement of which awaits only the re- 
turn of peace. The change in the electoral system is the most mm- 
portant of many proposed measures because it lies at the root of 
all others. The need of this reform has not been brought about by 
the war, but its settlement has been made certain by that catastrophe. 
Tn the second year of the war, a Parliamentary conference on elec- 
toral reform was ordered, the report of which has just been issued. 
The recommendations of the conference undoubtedly indicate the 
direction which the reforms will take. The present system of elec- 
tion in England is extremely complicated. It may only be said here 
that universal manhood suffrage as it exists in the United States 
does not obtain in England. As a result of the proposed changes, 
the franchise will be extended to include about 3,000,000 men, 
raising the total male vote from 8,000,000 to 11,000,000. Suffrage 
will be undoubtedly extended to women, which will add, it is esti- 
mated, 6,000,000 more voters. In view of this great increase in 
numbers at a time when many radical changes must be made in long 
existing systems, conservative women like Mrs. Fawcett are urging 
that women be content with the moderate realization of their cherished 
hopes, bearing in mind the fact that compromise is a distinguishing 
feature of English public measures. It is worth noting in this con- 
nection that the enfranchisement of women will impart new dignity 
to the teaching force. The elementary schools of England command 
the services of about 170,000 teachers of whom two-thirds are women. 
Possibly all of these, but certainly the vast majority would come 
within the requirements for the franchise. 

The Senate of Cambridge University has authorized the establish- 
ment of the two new research degrees; Master of letters, and Master of 
science. This action is intended to encourage students to remain at 
the university for one or two years, after they have completed their 
work for the Tripos, and engage in research under competent direc- 
tion. Although the new degrees are mainly intended for Cambridge 
graduates, they will be open to accredited students from other uni- 
versities. It is understood that these degrees will not require as high 
a standard of attainment as the existing doctorates in letters and 
science, 

The authorities of Cambridge University have also adopted the 


‘ proposal to found an institute of agricultural mechanism. This ac- 


tion accords with a recommendation of the board of agriculture and 
fisheries and the development commission. For some time these public 
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bodies have urged that an institute relating to agricultural machinery 
might advantageously be established at Cambridge, and will accord- 
ingly contribute to the support of the new institute. 


IRELAND.——The department of agriculture and technical instruction 
for Ireland has issued the program of summer courses of instruction 
for teachers which will be held during the present year. With a sin- 
gle exception these courses will commence on July 3rd and close July 
27%th. To encourage the attendance of teachers, an allowance of £3 
10s. toward expenses while living at the instruction center will be al- 
lowed each teacher who attends regularly and, in addition, third class 
railway fare for one return journey. The courses of instruction are 
extremely practical and include wool dyes and dyeing, internal com- 
bustion engines, domestic arts, hygiene, wood work, et cetera. Rural 
science courses, including school gardening, will begin on August 7th 
following the other subjects. 


France.—Paris has long offered peculiar facilities for the study of 
political economy and the social sciences. The College of France has 
no less than four professorships for these subjects, the eminent Leroy- 
Beaulieu having long filled the chair of political economy. Recently 
these resources have been increased by the founding of a new chair 
for instruction in social providence and assistance. The funds for 
the maintenance of this chair will be provided by the municipal 
council of Paris and the general council of the Department of the 
Siene. The instruction will deal very largely with the subjects of 
sickness, insurance, invalidism, old age, and infant protection. In 
addition to the opportunities offered at the Collége de France, the 
University of Paris maintains in the faculty of letters two chairs for 
kindred subjects. 

By an arrété bearing date February 5, 1917, the Minister of Public 
Instruction designated the following faculties of letters and of sci- 
ences before which candidates for the baccalaureate might offer Rus- 
sian as the living language required in the examination: The fac- 
ulties of letters and sciences of the universities of Paris, Aix-Mar- 
seilles, Bordeaux, Dijon, Lille, and Alger. Two of those faculties, 
Paris and Bordeaux, are authorized also to examine candidates who 
desire to substitute Arabian for the living language required in the 
examination. 


Arrica.—The entire continent of Africa has been placed on the 
world map as a consequence of the European war. This fact raises 
three considerations: First, that of the Protectorates which will be 
established after the war; second, that of the responsibility of the 
governing powers for the development of what may be called the 
child races that now inhabit the dark continent; third, the centers of 
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civilization and modern education which have already been estab- 
lished. The first of these considerations must be left to time, the 
second is already under serious discussion and should engage the at- 
tention of public men and of students in the United States, if this 
country is to bear any part in settling the future destinies of the 
world. One of the most thoughtful and informing discussions of this 
responsibility was published in the Contemporary Review for June, 
1916, entitled, “Native Races and Peace Terms.” It suggests an 
important lesson in history and in ethics, pertinent to after-war ac- 
tivities. 

One of the brightest pages in colonial history relates to the French 
administration in Algiers, and in particular to the success of the 
efforts to introduce a modern system of education and to promote 
agriculture in that province. In regard to the former, Algeria is 
now thoroughly assimilated to the French system and is governed 
by the same regulations as other departments of France and com- 
prised in the report of the minister of public instruction. 

Since the establishment of the French Protectorate over Morrocco 
similar activities have been carried on in that region. During the 
war the French Government has voted an increased amount to en- 
courage the building of hospitals, dispensaries, schools and colleges, 
etc., in that country, and has planned a system of road improvements 
which will undoubtedly play a great part in the complete civilization 
of the native tribes. Measures have also been taken to develop the 
fishing industry, and the improvement of the Moroccan forests has 
been assumed by the State. 

Senegal is the largest and most important of the French West Afri- 
can colonies. Dakar, its principal city and port, has 25,000 inhabi- 
tants of which 3,000 are Europeans. This city, which has well paved 
streets, electric lights, and telephone, water, and sewage systems, is 
the principal coaling station in western Africa. It has dry docks 
and a well protected harbor large enough to accommodate as many 
as 50 ocean-going vessels drawing 20 to 30 feet of water. The quays 
can accommodate 10 to 15 vessels. 

Al! the principal towns of Senegal have public schools and special 
provision has been made for the education of sons of chiefs. 

Madagascar, on the eastern coast, has been largely Christianized 
under French administration, missionary societies of various denomi- 
nations being encouraged in their work of enlightenment and educa- 
tion. Elementary education is compulsory for all children from 8 to 14 
years of age. In 1915 there were 681 public schools attended by 
71,439 pupils. Of the total schools, 21 were for European children 
and 660 for natives. All children are required to learn the French 
language. The French have been extremely successful in developing 
the native industries in this island, including lace-making and embroid- 
ery which occupy about 6,000 native women and girls. They are 
usually furnished designs and thread by the one or two purchasing 
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and exporting firms, and are allowed small cash advances as they 
progress with the work given out to them, which usually is about 10 
to 20 meters of lace work or embroidery designs. 

Other native industries encouraged by the French are the manu- 
facture of silk chiefly for native use, soap, tallow candles, pottery, 
mats, and baskets. 

The agricultural station near Tamatava in 1915, delivered to va- 
rious planters 2,022,593 seeds and 356,056 plants, cuttings, etc., as 
eompared with 1,012,299 seeds and 216,863 plants, etc.,in 1914. As 
a means of encouraging a greater agricultural and industrial activity 
in the colony. the Government has recently provided for agricultural 
and industrial instruction in its regional schools. A. T. 8. 
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Book Notices 


DEVELOPMENT OF PERSONALITY. A Phase of the Philosophy of 
Education. By Brother Chrysostom, F. S. C. With an introduction by 
Thomas W. Churchill, LL. D., Former President of the Board of Educa- 
tion, New York City. Philadelphia, John Joseph McVey, Publisher. Price 
$1.25 net. 

With the clearly stated and forceful contention of this volume that 
the teacher’s personality is the most important factor in the training 
of our young men and women, we are in entire agreement. This great 
truth cannot be too strongly emphasized. Students in our public and 
private schools and colleges are at an impressionable age. Hero-worship 
is almost a habit of youth. The hero that is close at hand,—the per- 
sonality with which the child comes into daily contact,—is nearly certain 
to enthral his spirit and powerfully affect the development of his own 
soul. We must insist upon the moral purity and wholesomeness of our 
teachers’ characters. Otherwise the very foundations of our private and 
public morality will be in danger. The book in review, after establishing 
this point and pointing out the fact that some of our higher institutions, 
especially, have broken away altogether from all religious faith and 
instruction, proceeds to the contention that certain specific religious 
doctrines and truths should be taught by every teacher of our youth, 
as intrinsically true and historically demonstrated and as forming the 
basis of all morality. Of course, at this point, the author’s argument 
will appeal strongly to Catholics and cease to appeal to Protestants. 
Both will agree that some definite form of religious faith should un- 
derlie every teacher’s personality, creating an atmosphere about that 
personality which can be felt and inbreathed by every pupil. But as 
to the exact form of that faith there seems to be at present an irrecon- 
cilable difference of opinion between Protestants and Catholics. We 
heartily commend the earnestness, kindly spirit and scholarly ability 
of the author of this volume. It cannot fail to be profitable to those 
of another faith to read and weigh his argument, It is by studying 
such profound and important themes from each other’s viewpoints that 
“the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth” will finally 
emerge into the clear light of consciousness. Brother Chrysostom has 
thought deeply and made practical from the Catholic standpoint, much 
that is new and best in the modern psychology and art of instruction. 

F. H. P. 


ENGLISH FOR BUSINESS. As applied in Commercial, Technical 
and other secondary schools. By Edward Harlan Webster, Head of the 
Department of English in the Technical High School, Springfield, Mass. 
Newson & Company. 
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This is one of the best volumes yet published for use in high and 
technical schools, business colleges, etc., where a considerable time is 
available for the study of this very practical subject. Careful attention 
has been paid to training the pupils to speak and write with clearness, 
accuracy and directness. Daily oral drill upon select exercises is pro- 
vided for. The chapter on Word Study will broaden the pupil’s vocabu- 
lary and give him a good conception of the origin, growth and decay 
of words. Business and technical words are fully treated. Words fre- 
quently misspelled are pointed out. The paragraph is considered, and 
the pupil is aided in understanding when to make and when to refrain 
from making paragraphs in his written work. The newspaper, adver- 
tising, the business letter, after-dinner speaking, bank and banking and 
scientific and technical description are considered. From Title Page to 
Index the book bears the imprint of a master hand. F. H. P. 


MANUAL TRAINING PLAY PROBLEMS. By William S. Marten, 
Department of the Industrial Arts, State Normal School, San Jose, Cali- 
fornia. Price $1.25. 

This valuable text book gives careful instruction in both the text 
and the well-drawn illustrations, in constructive work for both boys and 
girls 6n the play interest. Several hundred problems are worked out 
in detail, showing children who have a mechanical turn of mind how to 
make boats, bow-guns, various kinds of tops, bats, windmills, traps, 
stilts, dolls, games, etc. It is the best text for combining work and play 
in attractive proportions, that we remember ever to have seen. It makes 
school study fascinating. 


HOW TO TEACH. By George Drayton Strayer and Naomi Nors- 
worthy, Teachers College, Columbia University. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Price $1.30. 

The reputation of Dr. Strayer is in itself a sufficient endorsement 
of this volume. The teaching fraternity is always ready to be “at at- 
tention” when he speaks. It is well to get the woman’s point of view 
also, since so large a proportion of our teachers are women. While 
distinctly psychological the chapters here given are shot through with 
the practical experiences of real master workmen and the book will 
prove an inspiration to those now in the ranks, and will make an ideal 
text book for classes in normal] schools and teachers colleges. 


WINNING DECLAMATIONS, AND HOW TO SPEAK THEM. In two 
parts. Part 1.—For Intermediate and Grammar Grades. Part II.—For 
High Schools and Colleges. By Edwin Du Bois Shurter, Professor of 
Public Speaking in the University of Texas. Lloyd Adams Noble. 

The declamations contained in this volume are well selected from 
the old favorites and from new and suitable material. They are of an 
average length of about four minutes. They are intended to aid the 
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public speaker rather than the dramatic reader. The compiler gives 
excellent advice covering essentials of delivery as well as of interpre- 
tation. The book is an exceptionally complete, practical manual on 
this important and often neglected subject. 


THE ADVENTURES OF THE U-202. By Baron Spergel von und 
zu Peckelshrine (Captain-Lieutenant, Commander of the U-202). New 
York. The Century Co. Price $1.00. 


This book will give thrills, even to a sated world. It is the realistic 
story of what one German U-boat commander saw, did, or knew of being 
done. It is the “narrative of a hunting raid against Germany’s arch- 
enemy, England.” It leaves the reader with “an unusually clear im- 
pression of what he (the author) meant to convey as well as of what 
he did not know that he was conveying. If you want to know how it 
feels to drop to the bottom of the ocean to spend the night, or to be 
the instrument of death to hundreds of living men, women and children, 
or to face what seems like inevitable destruction for yourself and your 
comrades, read this true “dime novel” narrative. 


SCIENTIFIC MEASUREMENT OF CLASSROOM PRODUCTS. J. Cros- 
by Chapman, Associate Professor of Experimental Education, Western 
Reserve University; and Grace Preyer Rush, Instructor in Philosophy 
in the same institution. Silver, Burdett & Company. Price $1.25. 


This is a most timely book, on a subject that is attracting great 
attention and interest in the educational world of today. It is in fact 
the only book thus far published which presents a bird’s-eye view of 
the entire subject, in a simple way that can be understood by those 
without special technical training. Herein lies the large usefulness of 
the volume. For, the average teacher and parent should know how to 
estimate with some degree of accuracy the success and value off school- 
room activities. The parents pay expenses and have the right to re- 
quire a product that shall be up to the standard. This book gives aid 
in estimating the quality of the output of the schools. To read it will 
greatly aid the teacher in knowing what is required of her and how 
to accomplish her work successfully. 

1. It selects the most important scales, those which have been sufii- 
ciently tried out and standardized, and which can be most profitably 
used in ordinary school work. 

2. It presents these scales in a simple manner, free from statistical 
data and other complicated material, so that they may be intelligible 
to the ordinary teacher without special training. 

3. It tells the teacher how to make practical application of these scales, 

Each chapter is followed by a set of exercises which open up broad 
topics of discussion and which will prove invaluable in classroom work 
and in reading circles. 
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We think this to be one of the most thoroughly worth while educational 
books of the year. F. H. P. 


STORIES CHILDREN NEED. By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. 364 
pages. Published by Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass. Price 
$1.50. 

More than fifty choice stories which the teachers will be glad to get 
are compiled into this one volume. There is usually a Story Hour in 
the grades when it is necessary to have some good material to give to 
the pupils; with this book at hand the teacher is ready to tell many 
kinds of stories. The book is divided as follows: Stories That Aid To 
Verbal Expression; Apperceptive Stories; Sense Stories; Suspense 
Stories; Stories of Strongly Marked Climax; Stories That Develop The 
Child’s Emotions; Stories That Train The Imagination; and Dramatic 
Stories. Miss Bailey has given full directions at the beginning of her 
volume “How To Use The Book. R. R. G. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Julian W. Abernethy, Ph. D., Author 
of “American Literature” and “Correct Pronunciation,’ Charles E. Mer- 
rill Company. Price $1.35. 


Many books on Literature have been written for our schools, but most 
of them are uninteresting and dry for the pupils; it is a task for the 
teacher to get the pupil to study the text of the ordinary lesson. When 
the class gets this book the teacher will wonder what has made the 
change in the interest taken in the work. They will find it a readable 
volume and will learn something worth while from each chapter. A 
“Program of Work,” also “Topics for Discussion and Research” are in- 
cluded. The volume is divided into twenty-one chapters covering a year’s 
work for the High School. 


PHYSICAL LABORATORY EXPERIMENTS FOR ENGINEERING 
STUDENTS. By Samuel Sheldon, Ph. D., D. Sc., and Erich Hausmann, 
E. E., Se. D. 40 illustrations. Part I, Mechanics, Sound, Heat and 
Light. D. Van Nostrand Company. Price $1.25 net. 


Consisting of thirty exercises, the performance of each of which will 
occupy about three hours, this book will give sophomore students in 
engineering a practical training in two semesters of work. Each ex- 
periment has been chosen for its close connection with engineering work 
and also for the theoretical result which may be calculated from the 
constants of the apparatus with which the result obtained by experiment 
may be compared. ‘The volume is fully illustrated with excellent cuts and 
will make a satisfactory text book which should find a wide usefulness. 


AGRICULTURE AND LIFE. By Arthur D. Cromwell, M. Ph. Ilus- 
trated. J. B. Lippincott Company. Net $1.50. 


Professor Cromwell has given in this volume the gist of what he has 
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been teaching for many years in the West Chester Normal School of 
Pennsylvania, in Porto Rico and elsewhere. Rural school teachers as well 
as practical farmers and gardeners will find helpful and stimulating 
guidance in its pages. Teachers and pupils alike are sure to become 
enthusiastic converts to the “back to the land” movement, under such 
inspiring ieadership. 


POULTRY KEEPING. By Harry R. Lewis, Poultry Husbandman 
of the New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station. Illustrated. J. B. 
Lippincott Company. Net $1.00. 

This elementary treatise on poultry husbandry is full of interest 
for all who wish to gain knowledge of this fascinating subject. Young 
people can be roused to enthusiasm if it is used as a text in school, and 
members of the boys’ and girls’ poultry clubs will find it the very thing 
they need. It covers the essentials in a thoroughly satisfactory way. 


DRESSMAKING. A Manual for Schools and Colleges. By Jane 
Fales, Assistant Professor of Household Arts, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Textiles and Clothing, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

This is a very thorough presentation of the subject of dressmaking. 
It goes back to the beginnings of the art, to the time indeed when 
aboriginal human beings painted and tattooed themselves, or, later, 
covered themselves with the skins of animals, with little thought of 
art or beauty. The development of costume is traced, materials are 
discussed. Processes of textile manufacture are given as indicating 
cost and wearing qualities. Design and technique are fully treated. 
The subject is handled with competent ability throughout. No elemen- 
tary instruction is given. The volume is intended for advanced students. 
It is well illustrated, and a very full index makes the contents readily 
available. Besides its legitimate use as a text book it should prove of 
real value to the professional dressmaker and to the practical house- 
keeper and mother. ¥. H. P. 


FIRST BOOK IN FRENCH. By Eugene F. Maloubier, and Justin 
H. Moore. The Macmillan Company. Price $10. 

The inductive and deductive methods of teaching French are com- 
bined in the arrangement of this book. The vocabulary is based on the 
reading selections which are made up of every day, conversational topics, 
and include a broad range. The essentials of grammar and syntax are 
carefully interwoven in each lesson, and the lessons are graduated in 
difficulty. In covering a lesson, frequent drills and reviews are sug- 
gested, and it will usually be found necessary to give more than one 
period to a lesson if the work is to be well done. 

The book is especially prepared to meet the needs of those who be- 
lieve that a modern language should be taught and learned with all 
possible spontaneity. G. 8. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND GUIDANCE OF YOUTH. An Out- 
line for Study. By Emily Robinson. The H. W. Wilson Company. Price 
35 cents. 

Gives seventeen Programs with page references for each and also 
a bibliography. This paper-covered pamphlet belongs to a series of 
Study Outlines by the same publishers. The page references to books 
and magazine articles are worth the price. 

AMERICAN PROSE. By Walter C. Brownson. The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. 

This is an excellent prose book for the student. It covers the entire 
period of our literary history from Gov. Bradford to Lincoln. The selec- 
tions are judiciously made and are representative of the periods covered. 
The selections from the early are more numerous than those from the 
later period. The notes are very helpful and entertaining. Also the 
indices are very complete. However, the book is not perfect. It fol- 
lows too much the old beaten track. Irving, Holmes, Emerson, etc. are 
given much space, while scores of authors who wrote superb English 
prose are entirely omitted. Then, too, the book stops with 1865. No 
students’ prose book need attempt to give “complete selections.” It is 
enough in a book of this kind to give a “taste” of the author, but we 
want a “taste” of many authors. We want to see a book of American 
Prose for students that shall contain about one hundred authors with 
thumb nail sketches of each, and helpful notes. American Prose is a 
good book and has a useful work to perform. G. W. Y. 





